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RemarqueZ' ies surtout, lorsque la pS.le automne, 
Pris de la voir fldtrir, embellk sa couronne. 

Que de variate, que de pompe et d’eclat ! 

Le pourpre, Porang^, Popale, Pincarnat, 

De leiir riches couleurs ^talent I’abondance. 

Hiilas ! tout cet 4clat marque leur decadence. 

Tel est le sort commun. BientOt les Aquilons 
Des ddpouilles des bois vont joncher les vallons ; 

De moment en moment la feuille sur la terre, 

En tombant, interrompt ie r^veur solitaire. 

Mais ces ruines m^me ont pour moi des attraits. 
L^, si mon coeur nourrit quelques profonds regrets, 
Si quelque souvenir vient rouvrir ma blessure ; 
J*aime k m^ler mon deuil au deuil de la nature. 

De ces bois dess4cb4s, de ces rameaux h^tris, 

SeuU errant, je ipe plais k fouler les debris. 

Ils sont passes les jours d’ivresse et de folie ; 

Viens, je me livre a toi, tendre m^lancholie ; 

Viens, non le front chargd des nuages uflreux 
Dont marcbe enveiopp4 le chagrin tenebreux, 

VOL. I. B 
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Mais l’(jell demi-voilc, niais telle qu’en autoniue 
A travers des vapours an jour plus doux rayon ue ; 
Yieus, le regard pensif, le front caline, et les yeux 
Tout prets a sMuimecter de pleurs dtdicieux. 

Dk Lille. 

Evening, when the busy scenes of our existence 
arc withdrawn, when the sun descending leaves 
the world to silence, and to the soothing influ- 
ence of twilight, has ever been a favourite por- 
tion of the day with the wise and go<xl of all 
nations. There appears to be shed ovei- the 
universal fiicc of nature, at this period, a calm- 
ness and tranquillity, a peace and sanctity, as it 
were, which almost insensibly steals into the 
breast of man, and disposes him to solitude and 
meditation. He naturally compares thcrieclinc 
oflight and animation with that which attaclu's 
to the lot of humanity; and the evening of the 
day, and the evening of life, become closely 
assimilated in his mind. 

It is an association from which, where vice 
and guilt have not hardened the 4ieart, the most 
beneficial result has been ever experienced. It 
is one which, while it forcibly suggests to us the 
transient tenure of our being here, teaches us^ 
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at the same time, lioW we may best prepare for 
that which awaits us hereafter. The sun is 
descending, but descending, after a course of 
beneficence and utility, in dignity and glory, 
whilst all around him, as he sinks, breathes one 
difFusive air of blessedness and repose. It is a 
scene which marshals us the way we ought to 
go; it tells us, that after having passed the 
fervor and the vigour of our existence, the 
morning and the noon of our appointed pil- 
grimage, thus should the evening of our days 
sot in, mild yet generous in their close, with 
every earthly ardour softened or, subdued, and 
with the loveliest hues of heaven just mingling 
in their farewel light. 

.It is a scene, moreover, which almost in- 
stinctively reminds us of another world; the 
one we are yet inhabiting is gradually receding 
IVom our view ; the shades of night are be- 
ginning to gather round our heads ; we feel 
forsaken and alone, whilst the blessed luminary 
now parting from us, and yet burning with such 
incllable majesty and beauty, seems about to 
travel into regions of interminable happiness 
and splendour. We follow him with a pensive 
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and a wistful eye, and in the vales of glory 
which appear to open round his setting Jieams, 
we behold mansions of everlasting peace, seats 
of ever-during delight. It is then that our 
thoughts are carried forward to a Being in- 
finitely good and great, the God and Father of 
us all, who, distant though he seem to be, and 
immeasurably beyond the power of our (’acui- 
ties to comprehend, we yet know is about our 
path, and about our bed, and careth for us all ; 
who has prepared for those who love Jiini, 
scenes of unutterable joy, scenes to which, while 
rejoicing in the brightness of his presence, the 
effulgence we have faintly attempted to describe, 
shall be but as the glimmering of a distant star. 

If associations such as these be often the 
result of our meditation as the evening of the 
day comes on, with how much more weight and 
solemnity must they be felt as pressing on our 
hearts, when to the influence of this silent hour 
shall be added the further consciousness that it 
is also the evening of the year ^ 

Autumn has, indeed, and particularly the 
livening of Autumn^ been a chosen season for 
study and reflection with some of the most ex- 
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alted spirits of which our country can boast. 
Milton we know to have been so partial to this 
period of the year, and so impressed with a con- 
viction of its friendliness to poetic inspiration, 
as to leave it on record that he felt the prompt- 
ings of his genius most effectual and satisfactory 
to himself about the Autumnal Equinox ; and 
his attachment to the Twilight of Evening is so 
conspicuous throughout the whole of his poetry, 
as to induce one of his commentators, uncon- 
scious one would imagine of the delightful in- 
fluence of such an hour, to conjecture, that 
the weakness of our poet’s eyes, to which this 
kind ol* light must be vastly pleasant, might 
‘‘ be the reason that he so often introduces the 
mention of it.” * 

To Thomson, who partook of much of the 
sublimity, and possessed an ample share of the 
pensive enthusiasm of Milton, we are indebted 
for ail express tribute to Autumn, as the season 
best suited to philosophic thought and poetic 
composition. The passage is so direct to my 
purpose, and so decidedly expressive of the 


Todd’s Milton, vol.«ui. p. 131 . note. 

B 3 
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opinion of the poet, as the result of his own ck- 
pcrioiiccy that I shall give k at length. He is 
describing the retired and contemplative man, 
who watches w^ith discriminating admiration tlie 
phenomena of the revolving year, and who from 
all he sees and feels derives a source of the 
purest and most permanent enjoyment. 


He, wlien young Spring protrudes the bursting gems, 
Marks the first bud, and sucks the healiuful gale 
Into his freshened soul ; her genial hours 
He full enjoys ; and not a beauty blows. 

And not an opening blossom breathes in vain. 

In summer he, beneath the living shade. 

Such as o’er frigid Tempe wont to wave, 

Or Hemus cool, reads what the Muse, of these 
Perhaps, has in immortal numbers sung ; 

Or what she dictates writes ; and, oft an eye 
Shot round, rejoices in the vigorous year. 

When Autumn''s yellow lustre gilds the world. 

And tempts the sickled swain into the held. 

Seiz’d by the general joy, his heart distends 
With gentle throws, and thro’ the tepid gleams 
Deep-musing, then lie best exerts his song. 

Autumn, line 
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But it is to the Evening of Anlimn^ as the 
hoasoii at li^ndcr Jlelanc/iolj/^ oii Idiilosop/uc En- 
thusiasm^ and oi Rcli<gious Hope ^ that I particTi- 
larly wish to call the attention of iny readers ; as 
the one more j)eculiarly productive of associa- 
tions in the hiMiest degree calculated to exalt 
the feelings, and improve the heart. 

It is as combining the decline of the dap 
witli that of the yca7'^ the period both of beauty 
and decay, that an evening in Autumn becomes 
so generally the parent of ideas of a solemn and 
patlietic cast. Not only, as in the first of these 
instances, do we blend the sun-set of physical 
with that of moral being, but a further source 
of similitude is unavoidably suggested in the 
iiiilure and decrepitude of the dying year, a 
picture faithfully, and, in some points of view, 
mournfully emblematic of the closing hours of 
human life. 

With the daily retirement of the sun, and the 
gradual approach of twilight, though circum- 
stances, as we have seen, often associated in our 
minds with the transitory tenure of mortal ex- 
istence, there are usually connected so many 
objects of beauty and repose, as to render such 
B J? 
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a scene in a high degree soothing and con- 
solatory; but with the customary decline of 
light are now united the sighing of the coming 
storm, the edying of the withered foliage. 


for now the leaf 

Incessant rustles from the mournful ^rove ; 

Oft startling such as, studious, walk below. 

And slowly circles thro’ the waving air. 

But should a quicker breeze amid the boughs 
Sob, o’er the sky the leafy deluge streams ; 

Till choakM, and matted with the dreary sh- wer. 

The forest- walks, at every rising gale, 

lloll wide the wither’d waste, and whistle bleak. 

Autumn, 1. 987 . 

These are occurrences which so strongly 
appeal to our feelings, which so forcibly remind 
us of the mutability of our species, and bring 
before us, with such impressive solemnity, the 
earth as opening to receive us, tluit they have, 
from the earliest period of society, and in every 
stage of it, been considered as typical of the 
brevity and destiny of man. Like leaves on 
trees, says the first and the greatest of all 
uninspired wrileis, 
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Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise : 

So generations in their course decay ; 

So flourish these, when those are pass’d away ; * 

a simile which, as originating iiuthc sympathies 
of our common nature, has founa an echo in the 
poetry of the melancholy Ossian, ‘‘ The people 
are,” exclaims the Bard of Cona, like the waves 
of ocean : like the leaves of woody Morven, they 
pass away in the rustling blast, and other leaves 
lift their green heads on high/'f 

But even here, sombre and gloomy as the 
landscape may appear, there is something still 
left us to soothe the imagination, and much that 
may amend the heart. Beauty has not yet de- 
serted us, beauty too of a kind which, from the 
awful accompaniments that surround it, steals 
upon the mind witl^a tenderness and a perma- 
nency of impression which had not otherwise 


^ Homer apud Pope, book 6. 
f Maepherson’s Osbian, ISerrathoii, vol. i, p. *208. 
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belonged to it. There is in the grey and sober 
tinting of an cv€7ihig in Autumn^ in the nuiny- 
coloured hues of the trembling foliage, in the 
fitful sighing of the breeze, in the mournful call 
of the partridge, in the soft low piping of the 
red-breast, and, above all, in the swcctly-plain- 
tive warbling of the thrush, the blackbird, and 
the woodlarh, a^ union of sight and sound which 
can scarcely fail to touch the breast with a cor- 
I'esponding sense of pensive pleaburc. More 
especially is this felt to be the case, while 
we arc contemplating such a scene, the setting- 
sun, hitherto shrouded in the gathering gloom, 
should gleam a farewel lustre on the liekls ; it 
is then, perhaps, that our emotions harmonize 
most completely with external nature ; it is then 
tJiat, in the touching language of a contempo- 
rary poet, and in the samc^ exquisite spiiit of 
tender enthusiasm, we must wish to take our 
leave of the departing luminary : 


Farewell, farewell ! to others give 
The light, thou tak’st from me : 
Farewell, farewell ! bid others live 
To joy, or misery. — 
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8ay, breathes there one, who at this hour, 
Beholds thy glories shine, 

And owns tjiy strangely-thrilling power, 
With feelings such as mine ? 

For I have view’d thee as a friend, 

And lov’d, at morn, or eve. 

Thy golden progress to attend. 

Thy first, last look receive. 

Thou, witness of my lonely dreams, 
Inspirer of my shell, 

Bike J\Iemnon\s, answering to thy beams, 
Not yet — not yet farewell ! 

How soft, how tender a repose 
O’er Nature sheds its balm. 

Bike sorrow, mellowing, at the close, 

To resignation calm ! 

While man’s last murmur, hush’d to rest, 
Steals gradual from the car. 

As the world’s tumult, from a breast. 
Where heav’n alone is dear. 

O’er all my soul seems gently shed 
A kindred, soften’d light ; 
j think of hopes, tliat long have fled, 

^lid scarcely mourn their Hight. — 
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Once more farewell ! Another day. 

To all, or dark or glad, 

Fleets with thy vanish’d orb away, 

And am I pleas’d or sad ? 

I know not. All niy soul to speak, 

Vain words their aid deny ; 

But, oh, the smile is on niy cheek. 

The tear is in mine eye ! * 

It is this tender melancholy^ an emotion 
originating from some of the finest feelings 
which do honour to the human heart, that has 
rendered the evening of the day and year so 
peculiarly a favourite with the lovers of nature 
and of nature’s God. It is then we cease to com- 
mune with the world of man *, we turn disgusted 
from its cares, its follies, and its crimes, to seek 
in solitude and contemplation, in the fields, and 
woods, and by the fall of waters, that peace and 
consolation, that wisdom, and that hope, with- 


* These lines are quoted from stanzas “To the Setting Sun,” 
in a Collection entitled “ Poems, hy Chauncy Hare Tf)\vii.seiid,’* 
published during the course of the present yeariS‘2i. I'he 
sjjecimen cannot fail, I slu>uld imagine, to carry my readers to the 
volume whence it has been taken, a reference which will open to 
them many pieces of uncommon pathos and beauty. 
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out which our being here would be as the 
mockery of an idle dream, and our waking 
from it but one ‘scene of inextinguishable re- 
gret. It is, in fact, through the vicissitude and 
decay of all around us, through the solemn and 
the tlyiiig aspect of this monitoi^ season, that 
the voice of our Creator speaks in tones that 
cannot be misunderstood. They admonish us, 
that we too are hastening to a temporary disso- 
lution ; that the spring and summer of our days 
have past, or are fleeting fast away ; that the 
hour is come, or shall approach, when the 
Llaiichcd head, the enfeebled eye, and tot- 
tering step, shall assimilate our state to that 
oi* the faded and the fallen leaf j when the 
pride and vigour of this earthly frame shall 
wither and be extinct, and the heart that throb- 
bed with joy or grief, with anger or witli love, 
shall cease to beat for ever ! 

These are reflections which give birth to the 
noblest emotions that can animate the breast of 
man. We arc dying mid a dying world, an 
idea which can scarcely be entertained without 
extinguishing in our minds every harsh and 
hurtful passion, without our feeling, indeed, i'ov 
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Around whose leaf-strew’d path, as on thou treadest. 
The year its dying odours loves to fling. 

Their last faint fragrance sweetly scattering ; — 

O ! let thy influence, meek, majestic, holy. 

So consciously around my spirit cling, 

.That its fix’d frame may be, remote from folly. 

Of sober thought combin’d with gentle melancholy. 

If, in the morning of my life, to Spring 
I paid my homage with a heart elate ; 

And with each fluttering insect on tlie wing, 

Or small bird, singing to his happy mate, 

And Flora’s festival, then held in state ; — 

If joyous sympathy with these was mine, 

O ! still allow me now to dedicate 

To Thee a loftier song : — that tone assign 
Unto my murmuring lyre, which Nature gives to 
thine. 

A tone of thrilling softness, now, as caught 

From light winds sweeping o’er a latc-rcap’d 
field ; — 

And, nowand then, be with these breezes brought 
A murmur musical, of winds conceal’d 
In coy recesses, by escape reveal’d : — 

And, ever and anon, still deeper tone 
Of winter’s gathering dirge, at distance peal’d, 

*3 
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By harps and hands unseen ; and only known 
To some enthusiast's ear when worshipping alone. 

No period of the year, indeed, is better en- 
titled to the appellation of T/ie Seaso/i of Philo- 
so])]iic Enthusiasm^ than the close of Autumn, 
Tlicre is in the as})ect of every thing which 
surrounds us, as the sun is sinking below the 
hori/on, on a fine evening of October, all that 

* A Dai/ ill Aiifiivin; a Poem, hij Bekvard Barton,” 
tiOiidon, 1S'20. rp. <iiid 3. 

ill the tliird and fourth numbers these Essays T have 
‘'’.r..jcd pretty much at large into the merits of Mr. Barton’s 
poLtry, I shall, on the present occasion, merely observe, that this 
;/ioiiiiction, wliich came cut separately, and from a provincial 
press, cxliihits not only a very happy specimen of Spenserian ver- 
sibcation, but several striking instances of originality in the 
portraiture t^f external nature. It would seem difHcuft, for ex^ 
■tinple, to add any thing worthy of note to the description of the 
' ll ling K al, as quoted in this essay from the faithful pen of 
'Phop’^on ; and yet how admirably is the picture varied in the 
fellowMig heautifu'. stan/.a.! 

'rhe hrigiit sun threw his glory all around, 

And then the balmy, mild, autumnal breeze 
Swept, with a musical, and fitful sound, 

Amotijj the fading foliage of the trees ; 

And now and then, a playful gust would seize 
Some falling leaf, and, like a living thing 
Winch Hits about wherever it may please. 

It riortted round in many an airy ring, 

I'ill on the dewy grass it lost its transient wing- 
VOIi. TI, C 
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can hush the troubled passions to repose, ye? n) 
which, at the same time, is calculated to cli vale 
tlie mind, and awaken the imagination. The 
gently agitated and refreshing state of tlie lu 
inosphere, though at intervals broken in upon 
by the fitful and protracted nv)aning ot the 
voiceful wind ; the deep brown shadows whieh 
are gradually enveloping the maiiy-colouied 
woods, and diffusing over the extended land- 
scape a solemn and not un})leasing obscurity ; 
the faint and farcwel music of the late, t warb- 
lers, and the waning splendour of the western 
sky, almost insensibly dispose the intellectual 
man to serious and sublime associations. Ii is 
then we people the letiring scciic will inor* 
than earthly forms ; it is then we love 

^to listen to the hollow sl^hs 
Through the half-leafless wood that breathes the 
gale. ; 

For at such hours the shadowy phantom pale 
Oft seems fleet before the Poet’s eyes ; 

Strange soi|nds are heard, and mournful m 
As of night-Wandercrs who their woes bewail. 

Charlotte Smith. 
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Still more fearfully, yet not less gratefully, 
cio wc experience this mood of mind, if, as is 
often the case at this period of the year, the 
witids revel around us, and shake, as it were, 
die solid earth. Wc enjoy the feeling which 
they arc suited to excite, and wc listen to the 
elemental uproar with a lofty and severe delight. 
There is, in tact, a mysteriousness and immate- 
riality about their being, which stir within us 
thoughts the most awful and profound ; we are 
eonscioiis of the immediate presence of an 
jgency to us illimitable in its power, yet un- 
. - en ; wc hear the sound thereof, but cannot 
ttili whence it coineth, and whither it goeth,” 
.Old w" siiiidcicr as wc hearken; for its accents 
seem *o dwell upon the ear as if they were the 
aeeeiii'^ ol’tlie passing Deity. 

A niyster’ououess less awful, but not less ex- 
‘racatiiiiary, accompanies another phenomenon 
yet more peculiar to the season of Autumn, I 
m ean the Migration of Birds, To witness the 
assembling of the swallow tribe on the neigh- 
bo.. 'Lig tower or steeple, as the atmosphere 
becomes deprived of their accustomed food; to 
observe their deep and frequent consultations 
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preparatory to their flight to distant clinics, and 
to mark their regular and unvarying arrange- 
ment, as they commence their transit through 
the trackless desarts of the air, arc occurrences 
which, however unchangeable in their return, 
are never beheld without wonder and admira- 
tion, without experiencing tliose indeflnable 
emotions which call the starting tear, and thrill 
the creeping vein : 

Amusive birds ! say where your hid retreat. 

When the frost rages and the tempests beat ; 
Whence your return, by such nice instinct led. 
When Spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head ? 
Such baffled searches mock man's prying piide, 

The God of Natuhe is your secret guide! 

But, perhaps, none of the circumstances in - 
cidental to the autumnal months, are inoro 
striking, or more productive of fearful delight 
or philosophic enthusiasm, than the appearance 
of those scintillating meteors wliicli so often 
traverse the eartli during the evenings ol' tlii^s 


^ White’s N.itiiral Hi-^lory of vSelhoniu, 8vo edition, vol 
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porlioii of the year, or of those infinitely more 
hrillianl corruscations which shoot along the 
upper regions of the air, and illumine the 
whole cope of heaven. In the eye of super- 
stition they are connected with associations 
v/hicli create that solemn dread, that shudder- 
ing meek submitting thought, so strangely 
pleasing to the mind of man, but which are 
sometimes mingled with feelings of the utmost 
ahirm, originating in a belief that these por- 
tentous lights, as they arc deemed, are but the 
lurerunners of disease or death, of pestilence 
or war ; whilst, in the contemplation of calm 
and sober reason, they are beheld as only fresh 
excitements to research, and fresh objects for 
rational admiration. 

With the first class of these meteoric appear- 
ances, indeed, are sometimes blended illusions 
nhich, as having led to fatal accidents, have 
given additional terrors to the scene, and have 
stamped the credulity and traditions of the 
neighbourhood with a deeper tinge of super- 
natural horror. To a catastrophe of tliis kind, 
as occurring on a dark evening in Autumn, we 
are indebted for one of the most striking 
c 3 
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sketches in the Seasons of Thomson. lie is 
enumerating the phenomena incident to the 
latest period of the autumnal quarter, and, 
on mentioning the vast and quenching glooms 
which, at this time of the year, brood over the 
earth as the evening closes in, he finely* and 
most impressively records the fate of a belated 
peasant, terminating his description with a pic- 
ture which appeals in a very powerful degree to 
the tenderest sympathies of the heart. 

Drear is the state of the benighted wretch, 

Who then, bewilder’d, wanders thro’ the dark, 
Full of pale fancies, and chimeras huge ; 

Nor visited by one directive ray, 

From cottage streaming, .or from airy hall. 
Perhaps impatient as he stumbles on. 

Struck from the root of slimy rushes, blue, 

The wild-fire scatters round, or gather’d trails, 

A length of flame deceitful o’er the moss : 
VV^hither decoy’d by the fantastic blazcy 
Now lost and now renew’d, he sinks absorpi. 
Rider and horse, amid the miry guj|ih : 

While still, irom day to day, his pining wife. 

And plaintive children, his return await, 

In wild conjecture lost. 


Au'iumn, 1. 1 Md. 
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Tlie general impression, however, which the 
Evefimg of AuLumn is fitted to convey, whether 
operating on the fears and feelings of the un- 
educated mind, or on the cultivated intellect of 
the scholar and ^the philosopher, is one that, 
from the very character of its scenery, must 
lead to good. When we hear the winds of 
heaven rushing round us, viewless yet resistless 
in their course, it is scarcely possible not to 
prostrate ourselves with deep humility before 
the throne oK that Almighty being, who wields, 
tiirects, and limits their career ; an element that, 
if let loose on this firm globe, would winnow it 
to dust. 

Again, when we behold the birds that wing 
their way through this immeasurable void, 
through what vast tracks and undiscovered 
paths they seek their distant food ; with what 
love and gratitude should we not reflect, that 
if he in mercy has become their pilot and their 
guide, how much more will he prove to us a 
sure and never-failing protector. 

And lastly, when we turn our eyes from 
earth, its falling leaves and fadii^ aspect, its 
gathering gloom and treacherous meteors, to 
c 4 
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(tiitl anti tfioritii/N vault where hiir/i tin. 

>U\a<iy Limps of liravtai, or ulicn*, .-liooiini; 
into in\t vininahlt' llou* slnanis of in- 

extinQiiishdblc lustre^ we arc ii! most instinct! vi ly 
reniijidcd, that hero our days are numbered, 
that on this low planet brief* is the lime the 
oldest being lives, and that, passing from tliis 
transitory state, we arc destined to pursue oiir 
course in regions of ever-during light, in worlds 
of never-changing beauty. 

It is owing to these, and other similar re- 
flections, which it has. been the business of this 
paper to accumulate, that autumn has been ever 
felf as more peculiarly the Season of Religious 
Hope, Amid vicissitude and decay, amid a}i- 
parent ruin and destruction, we behold the 
seeds of life and renovation ; for he who per- 
vades and dwells with all things, the unchange- 
able and immortal Spirit, has so ordained the 
course of organized nature, that not only is 
life the precursor of death, but the latter is 
essential to the renewal of existence, a chain 
and catenation, a cycle, as it were, of vitality, 
which tells us, in the strongest language cf 
analogy, thtft if such seem the destiny of 
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irrational nature, if thus she die to live ajj^ain, 
liow assured should be the hope of intellectual 
being. 

To him who views the temporary desohition 
of the year with no consolatory thought; who 
sees not in the seeming ruin wbich suiTOunds 
him, any hope or emblem of a better world ; 
who hears not the accents of dying nature re- 
sponding to the voice of revelation, and telling 
of a Spring beyond the grave; to him who is 
insensible to re]iahet;s such as these, to hopes 
wliicli can whisper peace, and soothe the evils 
of mortality, how stale, flat, and unprofitable 
must appear all the uses pf this feverish exist- 
licre. He may be told, in the language of the 
poet, in the language of faith and heartfelt 
consolation, 

To you the beauties of the autiuunnl year. 

Make iiioururiil emblems, and you think of man 
Doom’d to the grave’s long winter, spirit-broke, 
liending* beneath the burden of his years, 

Sense-dull’d and fretful, full of aches and pains. 

Yet clinging still to life. To me ihey shew 
The calm decay of nature, when the mind 
lletains its strength, and in the languid eye 
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Religion’s holy hopes kindle a joy 
That makes old age look lovely. All to yon 
Is dark and cheerless ; you in this fair world 
tSec some destroying principle abroad. 

Air, earth, and water full of living things 
Each on the other preying ; and the ways 
Of man, a strange perplexing labyrinth, 

Where crimes and miseries, each producing each. 
Render life loathsome, and destroy the hope 
That should in death bring comfort. Oh, my friend, 
That thy faith were as mine ! that thou could’st see 
Death still producing life, and evil still 
Working its own destruction ; could’st behold 
The strifes and tumults of this troubled world 
With the strong eye that sees the promised day 
Dawn thro’ this night of tempest ! all things then 
Would minister to joy ; then should thine heart 
Re healed and harmonized, and thou should’st feel 
God, always, every where, and all in all. 

Southey. 

It now only remains to add, that the EssajvS 
which follow these reflections on the decline of 
the year, and to which the title of JEvenings in 
Autumri have been given, will be found, in their 
general strain and flow of feeling, correspondent 
with the character of the season under whose 
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inlhiencc they are supposed to have been 
written. That is, while in their prevailing 
tone and texture, and even in the narrative 
portion of their series, they assume, as in the 
preceding pages, a somewhat moral and pen- 
sive cast of thought, they will, in furtherance of 
the views which those pages have endeavoured 
to open, be uniformly felt as inculcating the 
most consolatory, and consequently, in their 
final tendency, the most chearful prospects of 
nature and of providence. 

From a declaration thus worded, it will 
naturally be expected, that the volumes now 
ollbred for perusal shall exhibit not merely a 
ilidactic tissue of precept and reflection, but 
einpassioned and dramatic pictures, — - incidents 
which may call forth, and place in a striking 
point of view, the virtues of piety and re- 
signation, of domestic faith and fortitude ; 
anti, in this anticipation, it is trusted, that 
their readers will not be altogether disap- 
pointed. 







No. II. 

Hut what wild, stnuiLre, nivsieriou'^ soinu'. aiu lin ^r 

H/loaliii^ ill air ^ 

It is a {joor Mind Harper! -- 

Oil I let the hendin^, ^rav-liaij ’d . I ‘u 

Ih 

The rich tints oi’ the sotting sun \r't lii' n' 
on tlic ruins of Rivaulx Ahhey, -j wh i\ ]-!.i nj 
iclt his humble roof on tliu banks of ili«, T 
to enjoy, as was his .•on^.ani 


* Author of “ "I'he IJ Harmonic^ ’'■«( 'I’.'nlit.iiri 'C t| 

N.aiiru j” a ikork . *>.0^01.0 ly in all that t.m tou'.li ilii; luji' 
ami iiitv-risi tJu* im.roiuiiuii. 

f It was in the Summer of isyo that, dii iiu; a vl•^ir to 1 . 
relations in the Xslorth, I had the araiiheatmu of socing 
Ahbey, ami Hchn'ley C.rstL, ami the he.auil'iil .scenery uinin 
so remarkably distinguishes their '■ciic and neighbourhood. 'I'h. 
impression whicli they made on my mind was so str. iv:, >■-, f . 
induce the wish of connetting their description "itli stu h m- 
cidents as, whilst they should naturally lead lo ■ lull drluu.iiu \, 
of the objects 1 had in conieinplation, might, at iJie am,, liuK, 
cuperadd that intere.st which ever tjirings from tlu; ki!' 
developemcnt and play of human passi.m. Ho-v f'. r I i>,, 
succeeded in this arduous attempt, must be left wit!i \q pubu*; 
^o decide • 
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foul, during the summer, tlic beauties of tliat 
dcbcious valley, as they lay reposing beneath 
die softened splendour of declining day. It was 
an e\ oiling towards the latter end of June of 
die year l»j86, an evening, even for that season, 
oi more than common sweetness and amenity. 
J^layhilly did the western breeze just agitate the 
]uk:o int mass of foliage which often, even 
I' ohi du* .o/y margin of the stream, clothed 
Uc :.teep sides of diis sequestered glen, whilst 
• ! ilye, alternately deep or rapid in its 
( .. sntnetir^es skirted in its windings by a 
lawn, ’ ut more generally shadowed by 
’ •liuoiging trees, j'ct momentarily catching 
*.■< \arm crimson of the sinking orb, swept on 
v. ifli ;i soft and gurgling sound. 

I'V'iv places, perhaps, have ever exhibited a 
pleasing intermixture of rural and pic- 
ures(|pe InMUty, than the little district of 
:lyL(\iih\ more especially that part of it which 
loiMUo die - 0011017 of our narrative. For, in- 
d^neroeiif of tlie sloping \voods and winding 
; ii-atnroN ficre* of peculiar grace and eflect, 
ii od within its bosom some of the most 

mteresting groups of cottages, and one of the 
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most Striking of Momistic Ruins. The villag(^ 
of Rivanlx consisted, in fiict, of small clustered 
tenements, scattered in various directions along 
the banks of their beautiful river ; these were 
constructed of rough lime-stone and thatched ; 
each "had its little garden, and most of them 
were shrouded by trees of spontaneous growth, 
whose protecting luxuriancy and disposition 
were often such as to allbrd some of the 
loveliest subjects for the pencil. . 

The great object of attraction, however, in 
this secluded valley, for those at least who had 
a value for the mouldering remains of anti- 
quity, or who loved to contemplate the once 
cherished abodes of cloystcred ])iety, were the 
Ruins of the Abbey, consisting chiefly of the 
choir, the transept, and a small portion of the 
tower, together with the refectory, and the 
remains of the Abbot’s house. These very 
interesting reliques of monastic life owed tlieir 
origin to the agonies of parental love, for tra- 
dition records that the structure was fountled 
in the year 1131, by Sir Walter L’Espec, in 
consequence of the sudden death of* his only 
son, by a fall from his horse ; an event whicli 

3 # 
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iiuluceil the disconsolate father to consecrate 
liis now unappropriated possessions to the use 
of the church. Here then, as the result of this 
pious determination^ he placed an order of 
Cistercian monks, and here, in 1153, after a 
life spent in unavailing regret, yet devout re- 
signation, he breathed his last, and was buried 
near the“ altar of his own choir. * 


* “ In the reign of King Henry the First,” says Burton, 
“ flourished St. Bernard, Abbot of Clareval ; a man full of de- 
votion .and chief of many monks, some of whom he sent into 
Fiii hnd about A.D. 1128, the twenty-eighth of Henry the First, 
whv were honour ibly received hy both king and kingdom ; and 
^ irticularly by Sir Walter L’Espec, who, about A.D. 1151, allotted 
to some of them a solitary place in Blakcmore, near Hamclac, 
now Ilclmsley, surrounded by steep hills, and covered with wood 
and ling, near the angles of tliree different vales, with each a 
rivulet running through them, that passing by where the abbey was 
built, being called Rie, whence this vale took its name; and this 
religious house was thence called the Abbey of Rie-val. The descent 
of this valley reaches chiefly from north to south. Here, William, 
the first abbot, one of those monks sent by St. Bernard,Ma man of 
great virtue and excellent memory, be^an the building of the 
monastery, dedicating it to the Virgin Mary ; which the said 
Walter L’Espec amply endowed. 

Pope Alexander the Third, who reigned from A.D. 1159 
to 1181, by his Bull, dated A.D, 1160, took this monastery into 
his immediate protection, enjoining that the Cistercian order 
should there continue for ever, confirming to them all their 
possessions, many of which arc there specified (being all, 1 sup- 
pose, which at that time had been given to them), and exempted 
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Witliin tills Ruin, impressive alike from the 
affecting nature of its origin, and from the 
beauty of its remains, was Edward accustomed 
to spend iiiany hours. He delighted, indeed, 
in the associations connected with its former 
state, and witli its present desolated appearance ; 
and when the soothing tints of twilight, or the 
pale lustre of the rising moon, threw an addi- 
tional pensiveness 6ver the scene, he felt an 
almost irresi stable temptation to wander within 
its sacred precincts. 

It was in pursuit of this cuscomary pleasure, 
a gratification of easy acquirenujut, as the Ab- 

them from p.iying tithes ; foibiciding all persons lo det.iiii any of 
the hrethrtn of the house; chnrgiiKt ali bishoys not to interdut 
them, unless for some notorious offlnce ; .ill-nviii;'; iliem to j)er- 
form the divine cdfice in private, althiaigh tlic ctninry should 
iiappen lo be under an interdict ; declaring any person excom- 
municate who sliould presum * to steal any tiling our of their l.^n^ls, 
or to take any man thence ; and coniinning all ttie iMiiminities 
granted to them by King Henry the First and Henry the 
Second. 

“ At the dissolution, here were 110 fodder of lead, 51(> 
ounces of plate, and five bells. 

“ The valurition, in the twenty-sixth of Henry the Flghth, 
A. D. 153d, according to Dugdale, amounied to tlie .uin ot 
10s. 2d. per annum. According to Speed, /..j.T M^. OM. 
At the surrender, here were twenty-three iuo'iK..s and th - 
abbot.”— Burton’s Monasticon Ebor. foi. 35H 
2 * 
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bey stood close by tlic village, that Edward, as 
he jiassed, on the evening just mentioned, sonic 
of its scattered roofs on his way to the Ruin, 
observed with surprise the inhabitants clustered 
round their doors, and pointing with an ex- 
j)rcssion of fear and anxiety on their coun- 
tenances towards tlie monastery. Scarcely, 
however, had he commenced enquiring into 
the cause of their ajiparent alarm, when the 
sound of music began to issue from the interior 
of the pile, llic notes, tremulous and sweet, 
were those of the harp, and as they stole upon 
the evening breeze, alternately sinking and 
swelling on tlie ear, they seemed to impress 
on the tranquil scenery around a character of 
more than earthly blessedness. It w^as some 
Jilin ules, indeed, before Edward could sufTi- 
cienily break from the enchantment into whicli 
this unexpected melody had thrown him, ' to 
assure his simple auditors that nothing preter- 
natural could have occasioned what they had 
just heard. In all probability,^* he continued^ 

these strains, which have but mnv ceased to 
vibrate, arc Ironi the hand of some itinerant 
performer ; though, I confess, the style in which 

VOL. l. 
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they are produced, is so masterly, as almost to 
set aside the supposition. I will, however, im- 
mediately ascertain their source, and I rather 
wonder, indeed, that the notes which were first 
heard, and which have occasioned among you 
so many superstitious fears, had not reached 
mif ear also, as I passed up the valley ; but the 
curvature of the ground, and the direction of 
the breeze, together with the absorption of my 
own mind, I conclude, prevented it.” 

As he uttered these words, he turned direct 
to\Vards the Monastery ; but as the harp again 
began to pour its wild notes upon the breeze, he 
became unwilling, thus instantly, to interrupt the 
hand that woke them ; and, taking a circuitous 
route by the northern end of the village, entered 
the Abbey grounds near the ruins of what had 
formerly been the Eleemosynary. Here, as 
he passed cautiously over the grass-grown ruins 
of the nave, and had just reached the exterior 
of the transept, his attention was further rivet- 
ted by the tones of a voice of uncommon 
gentleness and delicacy, and which, as he 
listened with an almost breathless intenseness, he 
soon found to be employed in chanting verses 
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to the music of'tlie harp. The curiosity of 
Edward was now more than ever excited, and 
favoured by the deep shadows which the build- 
ing now cast in the evening light, he trod un- 
observed over the mutilated pavement of the 
once magnificent tower, and screened behind 
one of the reeded pillars of its transejil, enjoyed 
a full view of the choir, even to its southern 
extremity. * 

Much as his imagination had been wrought 
upon by the romantic cast of the preceding 
circumstances, it had failed to picture a scene 
which, either in point of interest or effect, could 
vie with what he now beheld. On a fragment 
of the fallen roof of the choir, and on the very 
s})ot where rested the remains of the once 
pious founder of the fabric, sate an aged man, 
whose figure would have furnished an ad- 
mirable study for the pencil of Rembi'andt. 


* It may be necessary here to state that the Abbey recedes 
from the village “ towards a steep woody bank, running nearly 
north and south. To this eminence the church so nearly ap- 
proaches as almost necessarily to stand in the same direction : 
hence the choir is at the south (or southerly) end ; a ’circum- 
stance very uncommon.” — Gray’s Description of Duncombe Park 
and Rivaulx Abbey, p, 17. 

D ‘2 
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Though blintl and somewhat* bent witli years, 
and though simply habited in a coarse garment 
of blue cloth, cinctured by a brown belt of tlic 
same material, tlicre was, in the whole cast of 
his form and features, such marked indications 
of subdued grief and manly resignation, as, 
notwithstlfnding the associated idea of poverty, 
threw over his wliole person and attitude a very 
striking cxjiressioii both of dignity and grace. 
Something, it is true, might be attributed in the 
production of this effect, not only to the haU 
lowed character of the spot in wliich* he was 
placed, but to the singularly grand and pic*- 
turesque disposition of the light by which he 
was discerned ; for, as he sate immediately oj)- 
positc the western aisle of the choir, the dee[> 
crimson of the setting sun streamed full through 
the lower tier of windows on the harp and the 
countenance of the stranger, on a head white 
as snow, on cheeks just moistened with a de- 
scending tear, and on orbs which were raised 
in a spirit of oevotion to meet, il’ not the light, 
yet the warm glow of the departing luminary. 

Nor were these the only circumstances which 
served to augment the impression of tlie scene : 
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still more powerfully was it heightened by the 
lb rcc of contrast ; for, close by the aged harper, 
stood a youth apparently about fourteen, and 
whose features so unequivocally bespoke the 
sweetness, simplicity, and })urity of his heart, 
as almost irresistibly to excite the attachment of 
the spectator. His dark blue eyes were fixed, 
with a thoughtful tenderness beyond his years, 
on the time-stricken but expressive countenance 
of liis venerable companion, and, as the breeze 
of evening, sighing as it swept through the 
ruins, waved the nut-brown hair which clustered 
t)n his checks, and hung in ringlets over liis 
shoulders, tears filled his eyes, and, ceasing 
himself to sing, he fixed a breathless attention 
oil his aged partner, who, as the gale passed by 
him w ith conqilaining voice, rose with agitation 
from his seat, touched the chords with still 
deeper intonation, and chanted to their wild 
and solemn tones the simple but pathetic lines 
which follow' ; 

Breathe not, ye gales, as if on high, 

A requiem for the dead yc bore ! 

Sigli not, ye winds, for these shall sigh. 

Shall grieve, shall mourn, shall weep no more ? 

' D 3 
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Blest is the grave, though dark and lone. 

With envy I its slumbers view, 

For those that lov’d me, all, save one, 

Have bade the living light adieu ! 

Much as Edward had been surprised by the 
first view of this interesting minstrel and his 
graceful attendant, whose * sweet voice yet 
vibrated in his ears, he w’as still further asto- 
nished when he found the former skilled not 
only to strike the harp with a master’s hand, 
but possessing at the same time, it would seem, 
the yet more uncommon powers of a gifted 
bard. Anxious, therefore, to become ac- 
quainted with characters apparently of so ex- 
traordinary a cast, no sooner had the minstrel 
ceased to sing, than he stepped forward from 
his place of concealment, a movement which 
was instantly followed on the part of the younger 
stranger by an exclamation of alarm, and by an 
intimation to the old man of the presence of 
an intruder. As there was nothing, however, 
either in the figure or manner of Edward which 
could for an instant protract their fears, but, on 
the contrary, every thing to call forth hope and 
invite confidence, a very few moments served 
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to dissipate all appreliension, and the youth im- 
mediately advancing over the fallen fragments 
of the once magnificent roof^ met their unex- 
pected visitor with a smile that lighted up one 
of the most lovely though somewhat pensive set 
of features that Nature, in her happiest mood, 
had ever thrown together. A blush, however, 
kindled on the cheek, and a tear started in the 
eye of the unpractised petitioner, as, vailing 
his bonnet, he held it forth in the act of soli- 
citation. 

Perhaps no human breast, however stern or 
unrelenting, could, under the present circum- 
stances, have forborne, in some degree, to feel 
the influence of compassion. Encompassed by 
ruins of the most holy and impressive character, 
monuments of desolation and decay, and which 
were rendered still more awful by the solemn 
shades of evening twilight, the mind would 
almost involuntarily pursue that mournful, but, 
at the same time, highly pleasing train of re- 
llection which predisposes to all that is benevo- 
volent and kind; but more especially would 
this be the case, if amid these beautiful reliques 
of former piety and splendour, and whilst 

D 4f 
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strains too of the most plaintive melody seemed 
to breathe from their deepest recesses, there 
should appear the still more affecting spectacle 
of sightless age and suflering iimoceiice. The 
eflect, indeed, upon the heart of Edward, young 
and susceptible as he was of every’^ generous 
emotion, may be more easily conceived than 
described. He instantly gave all that he had 
to bestow, and tlien silently placing the arm of 
the youth witliin his own, he slowly drew near 
the old man, who, standing reclined upon his 
harp, calmly awaited his approach. 

There was something in the attitude and 
manner of the minstrel so much beyond the 
usual bearing and costume of an ordinary 
itinerant ; so powerfully, in fact, did they speak 
the language of mingled sqrrow and enthusiasm, 
that Edward could not avoid entertaining for 
him a more than common degree of deference 
and respect ; and he, therefore, felt it as a task 
of some delicacy to introduce what his heart 
now prompted him to offer, the shelter of his 
cottage for the night. As poverty, however, 
was evident! v one of the iullictions under which 
the stranger suHcrcd, he ventured, ‘after thank- 
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ing him for the melody of liis harp, and tlie still 
sweeter accompaniment of his lovely boy, to 
enquire whither he was wandering, and where 
he meant tG take refuge until the morning ; re- 
marking moreover, that his age and loss of 
sight, and the delicate years of liis youthful 
guide, made it necessary that tliey should seek 
some more secure asylum from the dews and 
damp of evening, than what the open ruins of 
the Abbey could afford; adding, at the same 
time, and in a tone that bespoke the warmth 
and the sincerity of his cominiseration, that, 
provided they had no better accommodation in ' 
view, he should be ha[)py to receive them under 
his own roof. You shall have a bed lor 
yourself and your little guide,” he exclaimed ; 

you shall share our evening meal, and we wall 
send you forth rejoicing on the morrow.” 

A transient sense of abasement, the hectic of 
the moment, had passed over the aged features 
of the minstrel, as he listened to the interro- 
gatories of Edward ; but this was instantly su^^ 
cceded by the more permanent glow of sweeter 
feelings, and, crossing liis hands upon his 
breast, and bowing his head upon the harp, lie 
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expressed in accents tremulous with surprise 
and joy, his sense of acknowledgment, and his 
acceptance of the . proffered kindness ; adding, 
as he closed his reply, that it had ' been their 
intention, after resting for a while within the 
Abbey, to have reached Helmsley before dark, 
where he hoped their joint efforts to please, and 
he here pointed to his harp, might have secured 
them a lodging for the night. But your 
goodness, Sir,” he continued, and his voice 
again faltered with emotion, has rendered 
this trial for the present unnecessary.’’ 

Nor did the tide of gratitude stop here ; for, 
whilst Edward was contemplating with keen 
interest the intelligent countenance and pic- 
turesque figure of the old man, as he en- 
deavoured to express his thanks, the youth 
insensibly disengaging himself from his arm, 
had fallen at his- feet, and was bathing them 
with his tears. It was only, indeed, by the 
gentle pressure of the poor boy’s hands, as he 
embraced his knees, that he became aware of 
his change of posture, when, instantly raising 
him from the ground, he thought he had never 
beheld, even in imagination, a more exquisite 
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picture of blended tenderness and beauty, than 
what the countenance of this young wanderer 
presented, as, whilst his hair started in wild 
disorder from his brow, and partially concealed 
the blushes which burnt upon his cheek, his 
humid eyes were fixed upon him with an. ex- 
pression of unutterable thankfulness. 

The shades of evening were now closing 
around them ; a gloom highly impressive, yet 
soothing, and rendered deeper by the nearly 
perfect state of this portion of the building, 
filled the choir, beautifully contrasting itself 
with the brighter and warmer hues which still 
gleamed through the more open and shattered 
])arts of this picturesque ruin. The breeze 
sighed as it swept over the ivy which clung in 
rich masses to the walls; the song of the night- 
ingale was rising from the neighbouring copse, 
and the moon had just glanced on the stream 
of the Rye, when Edward, taking his young 
Iriend by the hand, and ofibring his support to 
the elder minstrel, repassed the transept, pre- 
senting to the anxious villagers, who had 
awaited his return at some distance, a singular, 
and, even to them, a very interesting group. 
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They could not but admire the venerable aspect 
of the grey-headed old wan, and the novel ap- 
pearance of his harp ; but they were still more 
struck with the form and beauty of his fasci- 
nating little boy, and they felt and expressed 
thenisehx's delighted with the kindness and 
condescension of Edward, for whom, indeed, 
they had ever been accustomed to entenain the 
highest love and deference. 

Nor will the reader consider this in the 
slightest degree extraordinary, when he is 
told, that not only from his earliest years had 
he been brought up among them, but tliat much 
mystery, and, from various circumstances, no 
small portion of awe, had hung about his i)irth 
and origin. It was now about twenty years 
since a cottage, beautifully situated near the 
bottom of a sloping wood, and on the edge of 
a little lawn interspersed with thorn trees, and 
skirted by the waters of the Rye, had been 
hired by a stranger of a very prepossessing 
appearance, and who seemed to be about the 
age of forty. Scarcely had he finished his 
improvements with regard to the size and ex- 
terior of his new abode, and completed his 
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arrangements witliin it, when one autumnal 
evening, as the gloom was gathering fast in the 
valley, and the mist hung in volumes on the 
wooded steeps, the curiosky of some straggling 
villagers was aroused by the very unwonted a})- 
proach of a richly ornamented carriage, which, 
driving up to the stranger’s cottage, there 
alighted from it a lady of uncommon elegance 
and beauty, accompanied by a mai:rori-]ike 
woman, and a child apparently about five 
years old. The lady had disappeared with 
the earliest dawn of the succeeding day, but 
IVoin that period to the j)rescnt hour, had the 
residue of the party continued to occupy the 
saine humble and retired abode. 

Under the eye of Mr. WaJsinghain, for such 
was the name of the stranger, the little Edward 
had grown up with every advantage which, in 
so secluded a situation, precept and example 
could afibrd. This worthy man, a native of 
North Wales, but who liad resided for some 
years in Switzerland as the Pastor of a Protes- 
tant congregation, was possessetl not only of 
high classical attainments, but had also ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of men and 
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manners, and what was of infinitely more con- 
sequence than either, he enjoyed the blessings 
of a liberal mind, and of a pious and benevo- 
lent heart. There was something, indeed, in 
his manner, in the very tone of his voice, and 
in the mild expression of his features, that won 
the confidence of all within his circle, and 
which, when combined with talents that seemed 
to those who usually applied for his advice as 
truly wonderful, soon established for him a 
reputation among the peasantry of Rivaulx and 
its immediate neighbourhood little short of 
oracular. 

It was the happiness of Mr, Walsingham 
to possess in Edward one of the most docile 
ajud intelligent of- pupils, one who amjily re- 
warded him for all his solicitude and care ; not 
only by his facility in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, but by that sweetness of disposition and 
affectionate gmtitude of heart which rendered 
the labour of instriiction a source at once of 
mingled utility and delight. There arc few 
things, indeed, more interesting to a well-con- 
stituted mind, than to watoli the gradual evo- 
lution of the human intellect, even when the 
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result is not beyond the common standard of 
mediocrity ; but when genius, that rare, though 
sometimes perverted gift of heaven, is the pro- 
duct, how truly gratifying does it then become 
to aid and foster its developement, until at 
length, however conversant may have been 
the preceptor in the history of mental effort, 
he stands astonished at the splendour of the 
powers which he has contributed to call forth. 

Thus was it even with the experienced Wal- 
singliam, who had niarked with eager attention, 
and had directed with uncommon skill, the 
dawn and progress of intellect, as they unfolded 
themselves during the earliest years of his be*- 
loved pupil, and yet who could not view, with- 
out a mixture of admiration and surprise, effqots 
which, thougli apparently the result of his own 
instructions, so immeasurably exceeded what, 
in every other instance, they had been accus- 
tomed to produce. Edward had, indeed, even 
when ejuite a boy, shewn many little traits in 
his disposition and pursuits of a nature ^cry 
dissimilar to those which ustially belong to 
children of his age ; for, though of a temper 
remarkably kind* and affectionate, yet was he in 
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his manner often contemplative and even pen- 
sive, and in his conduct sometimes desiiltoiy 
and eccentric ; features wliich were atiributed 
by his giiiirdian, and in some degree correctly, 
to their life of seclusion, in the first instance; 
and in the second, to that education which, 
after the first period of childhood, had gradually 
rendered him incapable of relishing the coarse 
manners and boisterous amusements of the 
sons of the neighbouring peasantry. His re- 
laxations, indeed, were of a kind perfectly un- 
intelligible to them as sources of pleasure; 
for his chief delight was to wander unac- 
companied through all the wild and striking 
scenery which surrounded the scattered cottages 
oC Rivaulx. He loved to mount the craggy 
cliff, to trace the jiatliless woods, to lingijr by 
the sounding waterfall, to haunt the ruined 
Abliey, projicnsities which seemed to acquire 
additionaP strength as he better learnt to ap- 
preciate the beauties and sublimities of nature, 
and* to compare these living models, as they 
might be termed, with the masterly sketches ol* 
his favourita authors ; for he had now beifan to 
enter with the keenest relish, not only into the 
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spirit of the finest authors of Greece and Rome, 
but he had also drank with enthusiasm from 
the yet more romantic fountains of modern in- 
spiration ; and how greatly the existing bias of 
his mind would be augmented by the study of 
such writers as Dante, and Tasso, and Spenser, 
and Shakspeare, may be readily conceived. 

Yet was there one wayward circumstance in 
his lot, which, perhaps, more than any other, 
had contributed, even at a very early period, to 
thi'ow a serious and contemplative hue over all 
his thoughts and pursuits, and to render him a 
lonely wanderer, as it were, in the land which 
gave him birth. He had soon, in fact, the 
misfortune to become a stranger to all those 
endearing associations which spring from the 
consciousness of parental tenderness ; for though 
Mr. Walsingham had been in all respects a 
judicious and' most affectionate guardian, and 
to him he had looked up, during his infancy, 
with love and veneration, yet no sooner had he 
reached those years when he could just appre- 
ciate the inestimable blessings of a father’s and 
a mother’s care, than he was compelled to con- 
sider himself as a nameless boy, as one disowned 

VOL. I. E 
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by those who had given him being. Tlie shock 
had becn*thc more violent as, notwitlistanding 
all the vigilance of Mr. Wals Ingham to prevent 
an early and abrupt communication, the dis- 
covery had come upon him suddenly, and even 
under the form of reproach. The accusation 
of illegitimacy, however, though coarse, liatl 
been in general terms ; and it vva.s (iicrcforc tho 
ru'bt cflort of the indif^inmt boy, ns soon ns he 
coiiJtl collect himself sufficiently for the purpose, 
to (JiKjuirc of his guardian by whom he had 
been rendered liable to the opprobrium of such 
a designation. 

The tears and agitation of the ingenuous 
youth, especially when he had learnt their 
cause, not only greatly distressed, but even 
alarmed Mr. Walsingham, as he ielt himself, 
at present, under a sacred obligation to refuse 
the information which was now so eagerly 
sought, and which seemed, indeed, almost ne- 
cessary to allay that fever of anxiety and doubt 
which had taken possession of his pupil’s mind. 
There was one recollection, however, though 
certainly of a melancholy cast, which imme- 
diately brought with it a sense of consolation: 
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that, independent of the personal danger which 
might accrue to Himself and his pupil from such 
a discovery, there was every probability that a 
disclosure of the names of his parents would be 
attended, pure and correct as he knew the prin- 
ciples of his charge to be, with a result, in a 
moral sense at least, even more painful and 
irremediable than could be now felt from an 
adherence to his promise of secrecy. My 
dear Edward,” he exclaimed, taking the youth 
affectionately by the hand, “ let not an epithet, 
foolishly and ignorantly applied, thus, distress 
you, for be assured, that those by whom it has 
been used, neither have or can have any 
foundation I’or the term but mere wanton and 
unsupported conjecture. I will not indeed 
deny but that a mystery hangs over your birth, 
and that it is not in my power, at present, to 
clear it up, or to reveal the names of those to 
whom you owe your being ; but let it be a conso- 
lation to you of no small moment to know, that, 
in my opinion, your comfort and peace of mind 
are consulted by the temporary concealment 
and, in the mean time, continue, my dearest 
boy, to look upon me in the light of a parent. 
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for, whatever may occur, wliocver shall desert 
you, in me shall you invariably lind the allec- 
tion and the suj)port of a hither/^ 

It had been, in fact, one of the first dis- 
tresses felt by Edward on this occasion, that he 
could no longer actually consider Mr. Walsing^ 
ham, whom he had loved with all the ardour of 
a son, in any other light than as his appointed 
guardian ; a conviction, the sorrow of which was 
deeply heightened by the further discovery that 
his existence was, as he had apprehended, a 
source either of disgrace or danger to those 
who, under other circumstances, would have 
come forward to acknowledge and protect him. 
T.he subject, indeed, brought to liis recollection 
one of the first occurrences of which his me- 
mory had preserved any trace — that of being 
once visited, whilst yet a mere child, by a beau- 
tiful and elegantly dressed lady, who took him 
in her arms, and after caressing him with much 
fondness, suddenly burst into tears, and rushed 
out of the room. This idea, which had been 
originally pictured on his mind with great 
vividity, but which the lapse of a few years had 
rendered faint and indistinct, was now, in con- 
3 ^ 
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sequence of the incident just mentioned, re- 
produced with painful, and almost preternatural 
strength, and he felt convinced that she who 
had thus momentarily appeared to him, and who 
had been hitherto remembered like a vision 
from another world, was no other than the 
guilty or unhappy mother to whom he owed his . 
birth • 

It was from this remarkable era of his 
opening days, when he had yet scarcely at- 
tained the age of fifteen, that the pensive cast 
of thought which had marked his earliest child- 
hood, and which had been nurtured by solitude 
and silence, assumed a deeper hue, and gra- 
dually became the more prevailing habit of 
his mind •, so that at the age of twenty, the 
period of his life from which our narrative 
properly commences, his countenance, though 
possessing a high degree of manly beauty^ and 
exhibiting the strongest indications of sensi- 
bility and talent, very distinctly spoke the usual 
current of his feelings, and impressed indeed on 
all who saw it, the sad yet interesting conviction, 
that, however short his pilgrimage had been, 
E 3 
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anxiety and sorrow had but too often proved tiic 
companions of his way. 

It will not excite surprise, therefore, if, under 
the increasing influence of this tone of mind, 
we learn that Edward became more tlian ever 
enamoured of those pleasures which spring 
from the lonely but soul-soothing contempla- 
tions of the grand and ever- varying features of 
nature. Now, indeed, not only did he delight 
in viewing her in all the customary phases of 
sublimity or beauty, but he felt his spirit dilate 
with sensations of unwonted sympathy and rap- 
ture, when surrounded by all the dreadful 
energies of the tempest, or when tracing, with 
solitary step, the dreary and almost boundless 
moor, as the sun sank beneath the horizon, and 
the wind swept in hollow and protracted gusts 
over its wild and melancholy wastes. There 
was in these scenes of terror or loneliness some- 
thing that well accorded with that sense of per- 
sonal injury and destitution which pressed heavy 
on his own heart, and he found a sad but con - 
solatory luxury in assimilating his fate to that 
of desolated or deserted nature. Feelings ol 
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tin's kind, also, rendered Lim more than ever 
partial to those vestiges of fallen greatness and 
splendour, which so mournfully and emphati- 
cally speak the transitory power of man. Hour 
after hour was he now accustomed to pass, 
either sheltered within the beautiful remains of 
Ilivaulx Abbej^, or wandering beneath the 
mouldering towers of the adjacent castle of 
Hehnsley. In short, whatever, eitlier in art 
or nature, was connected with ideas of mystery 
and solemnity, of suffering and of sorrow, of 
vicissitude and decay; whatever was wild, or 
strange, or romantic, had for him irresistible 
attractions. To such a degree, indeed, had he 
indulged in contemplations of this kind, the 
consequence, in a great* measure, of the pecu- 
liar waywardness of his own lot, that Mr.Wal- 
singham had for some time become alarmed for 
the result, and had endeavoured, though but 
with very partial success, to wean his attach- 
ment from associations at his time of life so 
pregnant with danger, by repeated excursions 
into a livelier neighbourhood, and by directing 
his line of reading into channels as remote as 
I-: h 
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possible from the fascinating realms of sentiment 
and fancy. 

Something, it is true, had been achieved by 
this course of discipline and diversion; but 
neither the study of the severer sciences, nor 
the gaieties of the northern capital, could, for 
any length of time, abstract the mind of Ed- 
ward from his first and favourite pursuits. 
Still was It his supremest gratification to 
roam free and unshackled amid the loneliest 
recesses of Ryedale, or among the perishing 
monuments of human art; to muse on the 
peculiarities of his own fate ; or to lose him- 
self for hours amid the wildest creations of 
poetry and romance. 

On a character thus moulded, thus fashioned, 
as it were, to receive the deepest impulse from 
whatever was beyond the common course of 
events, the incident of the Blind Harper and 
his Boy, must, from all the circumstances which 
accompanied it, have made a strong, and, at 
the same time, a most delightful impression. 
There was in it, indeed, all that could gratify a 
heart throbbing with the finest emotions of pity 
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and benevolence; all that could furnish food 
for taste, for feeling, and imagination. The 
place, the time, the persons, their contrast 
as to age and appearance, and the singular 
and interesting nature of their employment, 
were such, in fact, as must have arrested 
the notice of the most indifferent, but were 
peculiarly calculated to awaken the keenest 
sensibilities in the breast of our young and 
pensive enthusiast. 

Nor were the surprise and curiosity of 
Mr. Walsingham in any slight degree excited, 
when, from the lawn which lay in front of his 
cottage, he beheld the approach of Edward and 
his companions. The serenity of the evening, 
and the beautiful effect of the rising moon, as 
she first trembled on the waters of the Rye, or 
was seen lighting up, with silvery softness, the 
lancet-shaped windows of the Abbey, had in- 
duced him to prolong his enjoyment of the 
freshening air to a later hour than usual ; 
when, just as he was turning to re-enter his 
book-room, which opened directly on the lawn, 
and commanded a very striking view both of 
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the Ruins of the Monastery, and of the wind- 
ings of the stream from which tliey tr)()k tJieir 
naiiJCj he perceived the nioon-hcniu /Indi, w ith 
singular splendour, on one of the ornaments 
which, in spite of time and fretjuent usage, 
still decorated the harp of the aged minstrel, 
and, on stepping forward to ascertain more 
distinctly the cause of iliis phenomenon, 
lie recognized the figure of his pupil, and 
immediately proceeded to join the grouj) 
now slowly advancing from the banks of the 
riven 

If, however, he had been struck with asto- 
nishment at the extraordinary circumstance of 
his young friend returning from his walk with 
two strangers, his wonder was still llirther auir- 
mented, when, as he drew near, lie discovered 
the profession, and the contrasted appearance 
of the new parties. Fortunately, the brightness 
of the evening was such as to enable him 
almost instantly to feel that admiration for the 
aged and expressive countenance of the one, 
and for the guileless beauty of the other, 
which Edward had already so powerfully felt; 
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iincl no sooner had he heard from him the 
intercstijig particulars of their discbteiy in 
the Abbey, than he added his welcome to that 
which they had previously received. 


( To he contained,) 
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No. III. 

A Muse, unskilrd in venal praise, 

Unstain’d with flattery’s art ; 

Who loves simplicity of lays 
Breathed ardent from the heart. 

Beattie. 

It must ever be a subject of deep regret with 
those who know and feel how effective an agent 
Poetry may be rendered in furthering the great 
interests of morality and religion ; who have 
drank instruction mingled with all that could 
minister to delight, from the barthi^oF other and 
of better days, and have hailed and blessed the 
union; to behold an Art thus honoured in 
times pai^t, and consecrated, as it were, on the 
altar of our God, prostituted, as it has often 
been in the present age, to tlie worst and most 
debasing purposes of scepticism and impiety. 

Of all the instances of wickedness and folly 
which have sullied and degraded the history of 
our species, perhaps the most revolting, and, 
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were it not for the desolation it inflicts, the most 
worthy of derision and contempt, is that of him, 
who, in defiance of evidence stronger and more 
complete than what can be obtained on any 
other subject, endeavours to strip himself and 
his fellow creatures of every hope which rests 
beyond the grave ; and who, when he has suc- 
ceeded in his nefarious design, when he has 
deprived his deluded victim of all which had 
rendered this life, constituted as it now is, 
worth endurance, and has, in fact, humiliated 
man to a condition worse than that of the 
brute, in as far as he is made sensible to the 
misery and disappointment of his lot, can offer 
nothing that may reconcile him to himself^ 
nothing that can lift him even for a moment 
from the fathomless abyss into which he has 
assisted to plunge him. 

That this attempt, suicidal as it is,, has been 
often made, the annals of theology and meta- 
physics w ill sufficiently evince ; but it remained 
for the still more perverted ingenuity of the 
present day, to select the most delightful of the 
fine arts as the medium of infidelity ; to mingle 
the poison where it could least be suspected, in 
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the cup that had been wont to sparkle with 
heal til and peace and pleasure. 

One of the most moral and pathetic of 
our living bards, the accomplished author of 
Madoc and Roderick^ two poems which will 
carry down his name to posterity, embalmed in 
tlie tears of successive generations, has lately 
noticed, in very forcible terms, this pernicious 
prevalency of licentious and sceptical poetry. 

Would,” says Mr. Southey, speaking of the 
literary intolerance of the age, that it were 
under the influence of a saner judgment, and 
regarded the morals more than the inamicr of 
a com})osition ; the spirit, rather than the form ! 
Would that it were directed against those mon- 
strous combinations of horrors and mockery, 
levvdncss and impiety, with which English 
Poetry has, in our days, first been polluted ! 
For more than half a century English Litera- 
ture had been distinguished by its moral purity, 
the effect, and, in its turn, the cause of an im- 
provement in National Manners. A father 
might, without apprehension of evil, have }uit 
into the hands of his children any book which 
issued from the press, if it did not bear, either 
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ill its title-page or frontispiece, manifest signs 
that it was intended as furniture for the brothel. 
Til ere was no danger in any work which bore 
the name of a respectable Publisher, or was to 
be procured at any respectable Bookseller’s. 
This was particularly the case with regard to 
our Poetry. It is now no longer so, and woe to 
those by whom the offence cometh ! ” * 

Under circumstances such as these, how de- 
liglitful is it to receive a volume of Poetry 
wjiich, wliile it displays talent of no common 
order, exhibits, at the same time, and through- 
out its whole texture, sentiments the most cor- 
rect, and a morality the most pure. I allude to 
a Miscellany, entitled Poems, by Bernaud 
Barton,” published tluring the course of the 
last year, and of wliicli a second edition has 
just issued from the press. 

It might, indeed, have been expected, from 
the religious profession of Mr. Barton, which 
is that peculiar to the disciples of George Fox, 
that such, as to the moral tendency of his 
poetry, would be the result ; an expectation in 


* A Vision of Judgment. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D., 
Poet L.iurcate, .ito, I8‘2i. 
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the highest degree honourable to the sect of 
which he is a member, and fully warranted, in 
fact, by its past and present history. 

That a society of Christians thus remarkably 
distinguished for the purity and benevolence of 
their conduct ; for a creed which, as exclusively 
built on the principles of peace on earth, and 
good will towards men, seems to have ex- 
tinguished within their bosoms every angry 
and intolerant feeling, should have contributed 
so little to the stores of our poetic wealth, is 
circumstance which may be justly lamented. 
Yet let us not forget, that to the suggestion of 
Ellwood, the companion q( our immortal 
Milton, we are indebted for the Paradise Re- 
gained ; and that from the pen of John Scott, 
the beloved friend of the g'^eat and good 
Dr. Johnson*, we have a volume of consider- 


• It was the intention of this eminent scholar to have written 
the life of Mr. Scott, a design which was only prevented by his last 
and fatal illness ; for but a few days previous to his decease, he 
sent word to Mr. Barclay (the grandson of the great Apologist of 
the Quakers^ and who-had sometime before waited upon him with 
the MS. of Mr. Scott’s Critical Essays), that he had not forgotten 
his engagement ; and that, if it should please God to restore him» 
he would certainly perform \t, for he loved Mr . Scotty — Vide 
Hoole’s Edition of the Critical E.ssays, Life of Scott, p. vii. 
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able beauty and originality. Since the era, 
however, of the bard of Amwelb nothing of 
any importance in this department of literature 
had been produced by the Quakers * ; and it 
remained for Mr. Barton f, and subsequently 
for Mr.WifFenJ, to give further proofs how 
well the cultivation of the Muses might accord 
with the spirit and the practice of their sect. 

It is, and must be with every one wlio thinks 
jiistl}", a subject of no small astonishment, that 
attachment to an art, honoured, as this has 
been, by the adoption of the sacred writers, and 
calculated in itself to give added beauty and 
eflect to tlie noblest sentiments of piety and 
devotion, should ever have been deemed in- 
com])atible with, or derogatory to, even the 
strictest creed of Christianity. But so it has 
happened, that, both the Quakers themselves. 


* It should be here recollected that the Penns, Granville 
Penn, Esq., and John Penn, Esq., of Stoke Park, though lineal 
descendants of the Founder of Pennsylvania, do not profess the 
same religions faith. 

f Many of the Poems in Mr. Barton’s present Collection were 
published some years ago under the title of Poems by an 
Amateur.” 

t The author of “ Aoni.in Hours,” and of « Julia Alpinuli,’" 

VOL. I. Y 
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and the world at large, have but too generally 
united in considering a Quaker Poet as some- 
thing strange and anoiiiaious, — as a being, in 
short, who has stepped out of his |ib)ce and 
character, and from whom in his ] ■ tical ca- 
pacity, therefore, little worthy eithei of praise 
or perusal can be ra*^jonaliy looked fn 

Of a persuasion at once so irradeiia) an ! 
unjust, si> r*nsupportod by any thing w hich ifn 
nature eith« »* of religion^ of poe /y, or 
quakerism can siipplv. Pauon has, nu o 
assuredly, a riglo to complain and in im 
versos originally sent to me in mamrscrij' nc 
endeavours to remove the picjudice^ ^ 1 i 1; 
have unhappily womul lhMilSclve^^ nuino ih. 
title of A (ifialcer Pocty' in as far, n. ha-*, 
as such a designation is supjio^etl t(j auivt > an 
expres,' ion of contempt or reprobation. It i.'. 
scarcely necessary to add, that lie has liilly 
succeeded; foi who, that considers the legiti- 
mate objects of 2 )oetry, and the aid which it 
lias been known so frequently and so eniciciillv 
to have given to the best and finest imjiul .e:^ ol 
the heart, to piety, to gratitude, to devotional 
admiration, can, fora moment, donbt its power'. 

^•3 
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of enforcing the general motives to virtue, or 
its roinpntihility therefore with the tenets of 
tlu? purest and most abstracted creed. Yes, 
^ays our poet, in a strain of beautiful and 
a:Te(‘ting rnttiusiasm, 

V(iS, I contend the Quaker Creed, 

By fair iriterpretation, 

HrH nothing in it to impede 
ikiotic a'^l•irati^n. 

All that fair Nature’s charms dUplay 
(Jf Grandeur, or of Beauty; 

\il that ifie human heart can sway, 

Joy, Grief, ]>e'<ire, or Duty: — 

Aik ihcso are ours — The copious source 
V )l' i » .ic I’oetic feeling ; 

Ar;d woiildst thou check their blameless 
course. 

Our lips in silence sealing? 

Nature to all^ her ample page 
Impartially unfolding, 

Prohibits neither Saint, nor Sage, 

Its beauties from beholding. 
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And tluis the Muse her gifts assigns 
With no sectarian spirit ; 

For ALL the wreath ol fiime she twincNi 
Who fame and favour merit. 

But let it not be forgotten that the fame here 
bestowed, and so highly and so deservedly 
valued, is that which is cxtdusively built on the 
basis of morality. It has been the abuse oi‘ 
poetry ; its having begn forced into the cause of 
sophistry and sensuality, which has excited the 
apprehensions of the wise and good, which 
has, to adopt the words of Mr. Barton, in his 

Parting Address to the Muse,” 

Made it a duVuous gift for man to inherit 
A bard’s desires, or seek a poet’s fame. 

It is a consolation, however, to the friends 
of social order and happiness, that this un- 
natural alliance betw’een the most lovely of the 
human arts and the dissociating principle of 
evil, however popular it may be for a time 
among the worthless of a pampered and luxu- 
rious ago, can never ho|pe for any permanent 
tame. It carries within itself, indeed, the seeds 
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of its own destruction; for so strong is the 
general sense of mankind in favour of moral 
and religious restraint ; so luecessary arc they, in 
fact, not only to the well-being but to the very 
existence of society ; that could a poet arise, 
endowed with the combined talents of Homer 
and Shakspeare^ and should uniformly exert 
these in behalf of voluptuousness and impiety, 
nothing, I am persuaded, could prevent his ulti- 
mately sinking into the shades of utter oblivion. 

heroin the few specimens which we possess 
of Quaker Poetry, there is every reason to wish 
tliat the disciples of this sect would become 
more frequent cultivators of an art which, as 
associating all that most effectively acts upon 
the heart an<l imagination, is better calculated 
than any other for forcibly and durably im- 
pressing on the universal mind the great and 
unchangeable truths of practical morality. 
A strenuous and more general cultivation of 
literature is perhaps one of the principal de- 
siderata of the Society of Friends, and would, 
while it operated unequivocally for the benefit 
of the public at large, tend, at the same time, 
) 3 
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powerfully to increase their own influence and 
numbers. 

That the tenets ; of Quakerism are incom- 
patible with any of the forms of poetry, it would 
be difficult to prove ; yet there seems to. be a 
reluctancy, on the part of Quaker Poets, towards 
adopting the more popular and exciting de- 
pai'tments of the art, those for instance of Epic 
and Dramatic incident.^ They have therefore 
almost invariably confined themselves to the 
province of miscellaneous poetry, nor does 
Mr. Barton^s volume form an exception. It 
contains a vast variety of short but interesting 
pieces on some of the most momentous topics 
and occurrences which agitate the human heart 
and feelings. Among these are two which 
seem more strictly devoted to the consideration 
of opinions and observances peculiar to ‘the 
Author’s sect, than any other in the collection. 
They are entitled, ‘‘ Verses supposed to be 
written in a Burial Ground belonging to the 
Society of Friends,’^ and Silent Worship.’' 
The first is a defence of their omission of 
epitaphs and tomb -stones, as tending to keep 
alive useless and enfeebling regret ; and the 
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second a vindication of, or rather an culogium 
on, that doctrine which, attributing every tiling 
to the immediate influence of the Spirit, waves 
all form and ritual, and oral communication, as 
nugatory and superfluous. With regard to the 
former, however, it should be observed, that a 
record of the dead, if his virtues were such as 
to merit recordal, is usually entered in the 
minutes of the monthly meeting to which he 
belonged ; and as to the latter, though we of 
tlie established church are accustomed to a 
more social and less abstracted mode of worship^ 
and one which, in the opinion'of many wise and 
good men, is better adapted to the wants and 
wishes ol the community at large, yet, it must 
be confessed, that the systdm of a silent and 
altogether spiritual worship, as founded on the 
doctrine of an assigned portion of the spirit of 
God to each individual, as a sure and primary 
guide, is both philosophical and beautiful. We 
may also remark, that it has been most im- 
pressively and feelingly enforced by Mr. Barton, 
who, when speaking of the abrogation, by our 
Saviour, of the ^shadowy forms of an earlier 
F 4 
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clay, and of his inculcation of the precept of 
adorin5? in sinrit and in tnithy adds, 

This, this is the worship the Saviour made known. 
When she of Samaria found him 
By the Patriarch’s well, sitting weary, alone, 

With the stillness of noon*-ticle around him. 

How sublime, yet how simple the homage lie taught 
To her, who inquir’d by that fountain. 

If Jehovah at Solyma’s shrine would be squght ? 

Or adorM on Samaria’s mountain ? — 

For God is a Spirit 1 and they, who aright 
Would perform the pure worship he loveth, 

In the heart’s holy temple will seek, with delight, 
That spirit the Father approveth. 

And many that prophecy’s truth can declare, 

Whose bosom’s have livingly known it ; 

Whom God hath instructed to worship him there. 
And convinced that his mercy will own it. 

The temple that Solomon built to his name. 

Now lives but in history’s story ; 

Extinguished long since is its altar’s bright flame, 
And vanish’d each glimpse of its glory. 
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But the Christian, made wise 1))' a wisdom divine, 
'J'hough all human fabrics may falter, 

Still finds in his heart a far holier shrine, 

AVhere the fire burns unqnench’d on the altar ! 


There are various passages also interspersed 
through the volume, which very eloquently 
plead in favour of other and equally striking 
peculiarities of Quakerism. But there is one 
distinction which, as conferring the highest 
lionoiir on the members of this Sect, I cannot 
permit myself to pass in silence; it is their total 
freedom from the spirit of persecution, an ex* 
emption which, when we consider how often 
religion has been disgraced, and humanity out- 
raged, by a contrary line of conduct, should 
call forth unqualified praise. 

It is in the spirit of this lovely and invaluable 
feature of Quakerism, that our author, after 
describing with great fervency of feeling and 
great beauty of expression, the ruins of an 
ancient monastery, which he had termed the 
faded pride of Jh7icicd holiness,'^ thus instantly 
corrects the injurious epithet : 
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Of fancied holiness ! O say not so, 

Nor judge unkindly of another’s creed ; 

The intent and motive God alone can know. 

And these condemn, or sanctify the deed. 
Ave-maria, crucifix, and bead 

Are nothing in themselves ; but if they were 
Imagin’d helpful in the votary’s need, 

Although a faith more spiritual may spare 
Such outward aids to seek, from blame it may forbear. 

Upon this principle of adherence to the 
broad basis of the Christian dispensation, dis- 
regarding altogether those discrepancies which 
trench not on the integrity of its outline, must 
the extension and general acceptance of our 
common. faith be founded. It is on this plan of 
reposing exclusively on the essentials of pure 
and practical Christianity, that the Quakers 
have sought to distinguish themselves among 
their European brethren ; and it is upon the 
same plan, though modified according j;o cir- 
cumstances, that they Iiave regulated their 
religious intercourse with the Indians of Ame- 
rica, endeavouring, in the first place, and as 
introductory to the leading facts of Revelation, 
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to })oint out the identity of their respective 
creeds as to the great and everlasting truths 
of Natural Theology. They have addressed 
them, in fact, in the noble, and persuasive 
language of the blind qld man in Madoc. 

Know ye not him who laid 
The deep found^fions of the earth, and built 
The arch of heaven, and kindled yonder sun, 

And breathed into the woods, and waves, and sky 
The power of life ? 

We know him ! they replied, 

The great For Ever One, the God of Gods, 
I})alnemona. HeJjy whom we live. 

And we too, quoth Ayayaca, we know 
And worship the Great Spirit, who in clouds 
And storms, in iiioiintain caves, and by the fall 
Of waters, in the woodland solitude. 

And ill the night and silence of the sky. 

Doth make his being felt. We also know. 

And fear, and worship the Beloved One. 

“ Our God,’* replied Cyiietha, is the same, 

The Universal Father,’^ 

Having noticed wliat is peculiar to Mi:. Bar- 
ton’s Poems, as resulting from the class of 
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society to wliicli he belongs, it remains to 
usccrtnin how far tl icy are entitled to praise, as 
])roductioiis of taste and genius. 

In a volume including nearly ( ighty jiieces 
on ^Y]^)e)y (Yifferej)t siO^ccts^ il aniiiot bo ex- 
pected that nil should equally attract attention^ 
or grcitily the expectations of the reader. But 
it is due to Mr. Barton to » declare, that no 
trifling topic lias been admitted ; that what 
lias occupied his pen comes home to our busi- 
ness and our bosoms; and that, like Goldsmith, 
he has seldom touched on a theme which he 
lias not rendered more striking, either by 
vigour of thought or beauty of expression. 
Nullum quod t digits non orwvit. 

The Vkksification, of which, from the 
multifarious contents of the collection, a con- 
siderable variety might naturally be anticipated, 
is, in general, correct and sweet. Occasionally, 
it may be deemed rather too light and efler- 
vescent for the weight and solemnity of the 
subject on which it is employed, but it is 
seldom otherwise tharj flowing and harmonious. 

It is usually of the lyric or elegiac cast, but 
there arc not wanting several specimens of the 
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Spenserian stanza, in which the author seems 
to move with uncommon ease and dignity. 

The leading character of Mr. Barton’s j)oelry 
is not that which can be properly (Icsigimicd by 
the epithet dcsc?7/j//v(f ; yet scattered over every 
portion of the work is to be found i^iagery 
vigorously conceived, and distinctly and vividly 
brought out. Of the pieces more peculiarly 
rich in this province of the art, may be men- 
doned tlie Valley of Fern Play ford f 
Verses m scehig a Sketch of aii old Gate- 
*trayf and Lcislon Abbey ; but these, de- 
lightfully as they abound in touches worthy oi‘ 
the pencil of Poussin or Claude, are mingled 
with so much of what appeals directly to the 
heart, as to claim their character almost ex- 
clusively from their power of impression on the 
moral feelings. 

Sentiment, indeed, in the best and noblest 
acceptation of the term, as including many of 
the most awful and interesting truths which 
belong both to our present and our future state 
ot existence, and expressed with a simplicity 
which endears all that it wishes to enlbrce, 
forms the prominent feature of Mr. Barton’s 
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book ; and it is one on which, as beyond all 
others of incalculable importance, I would fix, 
for some little time, the attention of my 
readers. 

Placed in a world of exquisite beauty, yet 
surrounded with a thousand evils, the conse- 
quences of his own transgression, man is 
called to pass his transient day in gratitude, 
humility, and sorrow, — feelings which prepare 
the heart as well for the proper enjoyment 
of what is truly valuable on earth, as for that 
more perfect happiness which may await us in 
another world. It is, indeed, by tliis bond of 
similarity, that the present life becomes indis- 
solubly connected with that better one which is 
to follow ; for the emotions which have sprung 
here from a just contemplation of tlie beauties 
and beneficence of creation, shall not die ; they 
shall live beyond the forms to wdiich they ow'c 
their birth, and shall carry forward our exist- 
ence for ever. 

A conviction of this kind pervades the entire 
series of Mr. Barton’s poetry, and is expressed, 
indeed, at the opening of his volume, in a man- 
ner equally eloquent and emphatic. He is 
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lamenting the defacement of a once lovely and 
favourite valley, and he exclaims in a strain of 
tender enthusiasm, 

Tlioii wilt dwell in remembrance among these 
recesses 

Which fancy still haunts ; though they «iere, and 
are not ; 

AVhose loveliness lives, and whose beauty still blesses, 
Which, though ceasing to be, can be never forgot- 

We know all we see in this beauteous creation, 
However enchanting its beauty may seem, 

Is doom’d to dissolve, like some bright exhalation, 
That dazzles, and fades in the morning’s first beam. 
The gloom of dark forests, the grandeur of moun- 
tains, 

The. verdure of meads, and the beauty of flowers ; 
The seclusion of valleys, the freshness of fountains. 
The sequestered delights of the loveliest bowers : 
Nay, more than all these, that the might of old ocean, 
Which seems as it was on the day of its birth. 
Must meet the last hour of convulsive commotion, 
Which, sooner or later, will uncreato earth. 

Yet, acknowledging this, it maybe that the feelings 
Which these have awaken’d, the glimpses they’ve 
given. 
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€onil)in’d with those inward and holy revealings 
That illumine the soul with the briglitncss of 
heaven, 

May still be immortal, and destin’d to lead us. 
Hereafter, to that, which shall not pass away ; 

To the loftier destiny God hath decreed us. 

The glorious dawn of an unending day. 

And thus, like the steps of the ladder ascended 
By angels, (beheld with the patriarch’s eye,) 

With the perishing beauties of earth may be blended 
Sensations too pure, and too holy to die. 

Nor would infinite Wisdom have plann’d and per- 
fected. 

With such grandeur and majesty, beauty and grace. 
The world we inhabit, and thus have connected 
The heart’s better feelings with nature’s fair face, 
If the touching emotions, thus deeply excited. 

Towards Him who made all things, left nothuig 
behind. 

Which, enduring beyond all that sense has delighted. 
Becomes intellectual, immortal, as mind ! 

But they do ; ^nd the heart that most fondly has 
cherishM 

Such feelings, nor suffered their ardour to chill, 
Will find, when the forms which inspired them have 
perish’d, 

Their spirit and essence remain with it still. 
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It is this interesting view ot* the present, 
as associated with our future state of being, 
win’ch has thrown over Mr. Barton’s pro- 
ductions tliat exquisitely moral and pathetic 
cast of thought which meets us in almost 
every page. It is a doctrine also, which, as 
involving some of the highest speculations that 
relate to matter and spirit, to their union 
here, and their existence hereafter, has given 
to many parts of his composition an awfully 
impressive tone, a high degree, in fact, of 
ethic sublimity. 

.Thus, if irrational terrestrial nature may 
be said, in a typical point of view, to be 
blended with the forms and even the essence 
of another world, how much more intimate 
in list be the relation of the two states, when 
intellectual, though still in part material, ex- 
istence, constitutes the bond of affinity. That 
matter, attenuated and spiritualized to a de- 
gree beyond our present powers of com- 
prehension, is destined to be the visible link 
which shall connect and identify, as to form 
and figure, our mode of being here with 

VOL. I. 
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that which shall exist hereafter, Revelation 
has clearly told us and it opens to our 
view a prospect beyond all others delightful 
and consolatory to our feelings. It must be, 
indeed, the clieiislu'd creed of sensibility and 
allection, and it is one in which the poet we 
are commenting upon has peculiarly loved to 
indulge. Numerous are the passages in his 
collection, whoijj) strong influence over the 
mind turns upon this beautiful doctrine of 
future recognition ; some of which I shall 
have occasion soon to quote ; but there is one 
poem that, as more directly pointing to the 


* “ There is a natural body/’ says St, Paul, and there is a 
‘spiritual body.” Now the only instance which has been visible to 
man of this “ spirituSl body,” was in the person of our Lord, 
wlicn, after |}is resurrection, he appeared, at various times, to his 
disciples, in a glorified, thoiieh still material and tangible form. 
The Apostle alm^t immediately afterwards adds, “ T’he first 
man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord from 
heaven. As is tlie earthy, such*are they also that arc earthy : and 
as is the hca\ enly, such arc they aljjt) that arc heavenly texts 
which seem to prove, that the same identity, as to person and 
feature, which subsisted between the natural and the spiritiui 
body of our Saviour, will be apparent in our bodies, as they have 
existed, and shall exist, anterior to, and after resurrection. 
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})rol)able manner in which, during this life, an 
intercourse may be supposed to be maintained 
witli the beings wlio are gone before us, I par- 
ticularly wish to notice here. It hinges, indeed, 
upon the common belief, that, if ever a commu- 
nication be allowed to take place between the 
inhabitants of this and another world, it will, 
in all probability, occur through the medium 
of impressions made on the sensorinm during 
sleep, and it is therefore entitled A Dream.” 
'.rhere is, however, so much originality of con- 
ception, and distinctness of delineation about it, 
yet so much, at the same time, of what may be 
termed Kuearthhfy in the impression which it 
lends to communicate, that a icw of its most 
remarkable stanzas cannot fail of proving ac- 
evptable, whether considered as curiously in- 
teresting, or as a pertinent illustration of one 
of the })cculiar features of Mr. Barton’s poetry. 

Thou art not one of the living now; 

And yet a form appears 
At limes before me, such as thou 
• In days of former years ; 

It rises, to my spirit’s sight. 

In thoughts by day, in dreams by night. — - 
c; 2 
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But oh, t/i?/ look ! — It was not one 
That earthly features wear ; 

Nor was it ought to fear or shun, 

As fancied spectres are : 

’Twas gentle, pure, and passionless, 

Yet full of heavenly tenderness. 

One thing was strange. — It Seem’d to me 
We were not long alone ; 

But many more were circling thee, 

Whom thou on earth hadst known : 

Who seem’d as greeting thy return 

From some unknown, remote sojourn. 

To them thou wast, as others be 
Whom on this earth we love ; 

1 marvell’d much they could not see 
Thou earnest from above : 

And often to myself I said; 

“ How can they thus approach the dead ?” 

But though all these with fondness warm, 
Said, Welcome !” o’er and o’er, 

Still that expressive shade or form. 

Was silent as before ! 

And yet its stillness never brought 

To them one hesitating thought. 
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I only knew thee as tliou wert ; 

A being not of earth ! 

Yet had I not the power to exert 
My voice to check their mirth : 

For blameless mirth was theirs, to see. 
Once more, a friend belov’d as thee. 

And so apart from all I stood, 

^Till tears though not of grief. 
Afforded to that speechless mood, 

A soothing calm relief : 

And, happier than if speech were free, 
I stood, and watch’d thee silently ! 

1 watch’d thee silently, and while 
I mus’d on days gone by, 

Tliou gav’st me one celestial smile — 
One look that cannot die. 

Jt was a moment worthy years! 

1 woke, and found myself in tears. 


(To he continued,) 
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No. IV. 

Yes, Bartl bclov’d ! to many a feeling breast 
Thy lines a secret syin;)atlij hnpurt; 

And ns their pleasing iiidnence dows confest, 

A sigh of soft reflect ion heaves the heart. 

Gkay.* 

It miglit almost necessarily be inferred, from 
the general character which has been given of 
Mr. Barton’s poetry in the preceding number, 
that it was in a high degree calculated Ibr the 
expression of those hallowed feelings which 
spring from the cultivation of benevolence, 
affection, and jnety, and which, as constituting 
not only the basis of our happiness here, but 
of that which is to reward us hereafter, may be 
said to embrace the existence of both worlds. 

To impress upon the mind, in fact, the great 
and salutary conviction that this life is but the 
dawn of our existence, yet that to the principles 
and passions which are developed during its 
course, we are to owe the colour of our final 


With some flight dcviauon from ihc origiiKiI. 
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State ; that it is valuable therefore, not in itself, 
but in proportion as it is morally conueetrd 
with and preparatory to a nobler form of being ? 
and that its phenomena, both inlellcctual and 
phfslcul are intimately blended with, and typi- 
cal, indeedy of futurity, will appear to have been 
objects perpetually within the contemplation of 
our author ; nor can matter of greater im])ort- 
ance to the welfare of his species ever occupy 
the attention of pJiilosopher or poet. 

it has been therefore in accordance with this 
plan that many of Mr. Barton’s poems arc ex- 
pressly written, w ith the view of reconciling the 
wearied and heart-broken mourner to the nu- 
merous privations which so often render our 
passage through this world but a ])ilgrimage of 
pain and sorrow ; of shewing that lii’e is to be 
estimated, not by its duration, but by the mode 
in which it has been employed ; of directing our 
hopes firmly on that unchangeable state wdiither 
we are hourly tending, and, in the mean while, of 
so recommending the enjoyment of the beauties, 
the harmonics, and sublimities of material na- 
ture, as may contribute to render them not only 
G 4- 
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subservient to a better comprehension of our 
I'uture being, but the medium through which 
wc may approach the precincts even of Deity 
itself. 

Tliat he lias succeeded in enforcing these 
topics with all the eloquence which an earnest- 
ness in the cause, together with beauty of diction, 
sweetness of versification, and vigour of thought, 
can communicate, it shall now be our endeavour 
to shew. 

One of the many sorrows to which the lot of 
humanity is subject, and one too which, as 
blighting the fond dreams that fancy and 
affection had formed, is often most severely felt, 
flow s from the separation of the mother and her 
child, a privation which is painted by our poet 
in lines of exquisite pathos, and the last of which 
strikes me as singularly impressive. 

Pule and cold is the cheek that my kisses oft press’d, 
And quench’d is the beam of that bright sparkling 
eye ; 

For the soul, which its. innocent glances confess’d, 
Has flown to its Hod and its Father on high. 
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No uiorc sliall the accents, whose tones were more 
clear 

' 'J'luin the sweetest of sounds even music can make, 
Fn notes full of tenderness fall on my car; 

If’ I catch them in dreams, all is still when I wake! 

It is a balm however of no weak efficacy to 
reflect, that tlie innocent object oiir love has 
not only escaped the numerous evils to which 
this lil’e is necessarily exposed, but possibly the 
})angs of conscious guilt; and it is still more 
eojisolatory to know that Jt rests in a state of 
assured happiness ; sentiments wliicJi^ however 
trite from repetition^ were never more beauti- 
fully ('xj)rcssed than in the words of Mr. Barton. 

In Uie world thou hast left, there is much to allure 
The most innocent spirit from virtue and peace, 
lladst thou liv’d, would thy own have been equally 
pure, 

And guileles^s, and Inq^py, in age’s increase ? 

Temptation, or sooner or later had found thee ; 

Perha})s had seduc’d thee from pathways of light; 
'i'ill the (lark clouds of vice, galhTing gloomily round 
thee, 

Had rnwiMpt tliec for over in horror and night. 
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But now, in the loveliest bloom of the soul, 

Whife thy lieart \el was panglcss, unci true, and 
unstain’d ; 

Ere the world one vain wish by its witcheries stoic. 
What it could not confer, thou for ever hast gain’d! 

Like a dew-drop, kiss’d off by the sun’s niorning 
beam, 

A brief, but a beauteous existence was given ; 

Thy soul seem’d to come down to earth in a dream, 
And only to wake, when ascended to heaven ! 

Yet the death of* infancy, though it rend 
many of the sweetest ties which bind us to 
existence, cannot be so intensely deplored as 
that of the child who has iiiade some progress 
in the pilgrimage set before him, and whose 
superior endowments both of head and heart 
had already promised to fulfil the dearest liopes 
that parental partiality had cherished. After a 
disruption thus fatal to all perhaps wliich had 
rendered life valuable, whither sliall the mourner 
turn for peace and consolation? — It is a question 
which has been answered by our amiable bard in 
a manner and from a source that cannot fail to 
soothe the aflliclion he wishes to alleviate, as 
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the sufferer is referred to considerations which 
religion has prompted, and in language, that 
while it breathes music to the ear, has done 
justice to llic tlicme it was chosen to recom- 
mend. 

It is not length of years which lends 
The brightest loveliness to those 

Whose memory with our being blends, 

Whose worth within our bosoms glows. 

'riic age we honour standeih not 
In locks of snow, or length of days ; 

But in a life which knows no spot, 

A heart which heavenly wisdom swjxys. — 

The brightest star of morning’s host'* 

Is that which shines in twilight skies ; 

“ Scarce risen, in brighter beams 'tis lost/* 

And vanishes from mortal eyes. 

Its loss inspires a brief regret ; 

Its loveliness is ne'er forgot; 

We know full well 'tis shining yet. 

Although we may behold it not. 
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And thus the spirit which is gone. 

Is but absorb’d in glory’s blaze ; 

In beaming brightness burning on, 

Though lost unto our finite gaze. 

There are, who watch’d it to the last ; 

There are, who can forget it never ; 

May these, when death’s dark shade is past, 
Partake with joy its light for ever ! 

If, indeed, the blossoms which genius and 
worth had put forth, were to meet with no 
maturity save that wliicli this world should 
afford, then might we justly grieve as those who 
have no hope ; for how often does it happen 
that the brightest talents and the purest virtue 
expire 

Ere tlie beauty of spring-time hath fled. 

Then, most truly, in the language of bitter dis- 
appointment, would it be our lot to exclaim with 
Mr. Barton, 

Like foam on the crest of the billow. 

Which sparkles, and sinks from the sight ; 

Like leaf of the wind-shaken willow, 

J'hongh traovsiently, bcauteously bright; — 
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Like dew-drops, exhaled as they ; 

Like perfume which dies soon as shed ; 

Like melody, hush’d while we listen ; — 

Is memory’s dream of the dead. 

But not so; for if man seem to perish, if the 
tenure of his existence here merit the siinilitiules 
which thc.se lines hav5 so mournfully yet so 
beautifully drawn, wc happily, and on the best 
authority do wc know, that the germ of intcllecl 
which has sprung up in this life, shall, if it hath 
been well employed while in its transit here, 
ripen into rich and cver-diiring fruit in another 
and a better world; that the spirit shall in 
. beaming brightness'still burn on and that, 
in the glowing diction of the poem whence the 
fines just cpioted have been taken, (a poem dedi- 
cated to the memory of a young and highly 
gifted female) , and in reference to the imagery 
and sentiment which they convey, we may 
further and c^xultiiigly add, — 

But if such be the objects resembling 
The glimpses we saw of thy soul ; 

How much more enduring the emblem 
Its hopes and its })rospects enroll! 
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Thai bird, whi(’h by bards is recorded 
As deathless, and all but divine, 

Is now the fit emblem afforded 
Of spirits Immortal as thine. 

Redeem’d by the God who first made thee, 

Unto whom be the glory alone ; 

With tlic Tree of Life otjly to shade thee. 

From the brightness encircling his throne ; 

Henceforth thou art rank’d with the daughters 
To whom the “ new song’* hath been given ; . 

Whose voice, like the voice of vast waters, 
Everlastingly echoes in heaven ! 

It has ever been a cherished idea with those 
who love to look bey ond tlic confines of mere 
organized matter, that the intercourse of minrt 
is not altogctlier lost^ even in this life, by the 
stroke which has severed the bonds of mortality; 
that, though incognizable to our senses, the 
friends whom we loved are still present to 
our thoughts and actions, and however uncon- 
scious we may be of such an agency, arc per- 
mitted and ctiablcd, from their now intimate 
union with the universal world of spirits, to 
impress on the intellect of man such trains and 
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combinations of thought as are best calculated, 
not only to assuage the evils which must ever 
assail us in our passage through this vale of 
tears, but such as shall prepare us for that 
mode and form of being to which //lej/ have 
been long assimilated, and wr arc rapidly 
approaching. 

Of associations thus prompted and originated, 
assuredly those which sliall lead to a belief in 
tiu' superintending agency of the departed 
sjfnits of the blessed, must be among the most 
soothing anil satisfactory; for then, to adopt the 
beautiful language of Mr. Barton, 

They tell us that change of existence 

Has not sever’d, but strengthen’d eacli tie ; 

And, that though we may think them at distance, 
Yet are they in spirit still nigh. 

That 

There yet is an unbroken union. 

Though innrtality’s curtain may fall; 

And souls may keep up their communion 
Through the (lod of the spirits of all ! 

In fact, it may be justly said, that indepen- 
dent of this probable and peculiar intercourse, 
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so naturally dear to our syinpatliies and feelings, 
our communication with the Deity, and conse- 
quently with the world of spirits, is perpetually 
sustained by the impress of his mighty mind on 
all the works of creation. It is this silent lan- 
guage, the interpretation of which has conferred 
the highest of all possible distinctions on philo- 
sophers, poets and divines, that has led us not 
only to a knowledge of ourselves, but, as £ir as 
our finite faculties will permit, to a just con- 
ception of the attributes of God himself; it is 
this, in fine, whicli has prepared the lunnan 
mind for the reception of revealed truth, and 
which carries us forward, rejoicing in our 
course, into realms of intcrniiucible existence. 

Of these sublimely moral and intellectual 
lessons, as derived from the glorious forms of 
external nature, the collection of Mr. Barton 
presents us with many happy examples^ and I 
am confident that I cannot more certainly gratify 
myself and my readers, or more effectually do 
justice to the genius and merits of the poet, than 
by (juoting some among the numerous instances 
which have particularly attracted my attention. 

The first shall be taken from his address 
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IV) iho Moon/’ a hiibjcct wliicli, however ap- 
parently exhausted, he has yet rendered inte*> 
resting by IVesli trains of imagery, and by that 
<lcli<rlithil tone of moral inference which has 
given to nearly the whole of his compositions a 
kind of pensive dominion over the purest and 
gentlest affections of the heart. 

All hail to thee! nuliatic riiltr of night ! 

.Sludding round thee thy soft and thy silvery light ; 
No\v touching the hill-tops, now threading the vale. 
Oh ! who can behold thee, nor bid thee all hail ? 

The monarch of day more majestic maybe. 

When lic iT^es in ])onip on the verge of the sea; 

W hen, the clouds that have curtain’d him slowly 
undrawn, 

inagnifi(;ence scatters the mists of the morn. 

Ills glory at noon may be greater than thine ; 

More splendid and glowing his evening decline; 
\V’hcn the hues of the rainbow illumine the west. 
And millions .of happy birds sing him to rest. 

But not in his rise, in his zenith, nor even 
When his parting elfulgence irradiates half heaven ; 

I hough grand and majestic his glory be shown. 

Does he shine with a loveliness sweet as thy own. 
VOL. K. 
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The pleasures, the cares aud the business of life, 

Are evc'r with calm contemplation at strife ; 

And, absorb’d in our selfish pursuits, 'wc forget 
The sun and his glories, till after his set. 

But thou comes! forth when the stir is subsiding. 

Like an angel of light through the clear hoiwens 
gliding; 

As if to remind us, ere sinking to rest. 

Of w orlds more delightful, of beings more blest. 

A tlicme of still greater sublimity, as pro- 
(luclivc of many of those iiuleliiialde emotions 
which thrill tlirough our bosoms in the presence 
of mysterious anti illimitable })ow(jr, opens u[)()n 
us in our author’s address T'o the Winds,” the 
latter })ortioiis of which, more cs])ecially the 
fourth stanza, including tlie allusion to our 
Saviour’s .sublime language to Nicodeuius, and 
above all, the closing one, are truly worthy of 
the subj()ct. They wofe written, I understand, 
in a (lark winter’s nighty and when the storm 
was high enough to ‘‘ murder sleep.” 

After a solemn invocation of these viewless 
agents of nature, and a description of their 
tremendous iidliauice on the v,t)rld of waters. 
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tlic bard descends, by way of cotitrast, to paint 
their sportive play among the flowers of spring, 
and witli the tresses of beauty, and then imme- 
diately adds ; 

1 . 

Jhjl thoiij^hts like these arc hut of earth ! 

And ye can give far loftier birth : — 

Ye eonu' ! we know not wlienee ; 

Ye go ! — <;an nior(a!s trace your (lighl ? 

\ll iiu])erceptible to sight. 

'fliough aiulibh* to sense. 

o , 

Tlie Nun — his rise and set, we know ; 

Tlie ^^ea, — we mark its ebb, and flow; 

The IVIonn — her wax, and wane ; 

The Stars — IMan knows their courses well, 

"Jdie CAjuicI/s vagrant jiaths can tell ; — 

Hut YOU Ids sear(*h disdain ! 

(I 

Ye restless, homeless, shapeless things ! 

Who mock all our imaginings. 

Like spirits in a dream ; — 

What epithet can words supply, 

Ihito the Bard, who takes such high, 
UmnauaLreable theme ? 
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7 . 

I>ut one : — to me, wlien Fancy stirs 
My thoughts, ye seem Heaven*s Messengers^ 
Who leave no path untrod ; 

And when, as now, at rnidniglit’s hour, 

I hear your voice, in all its power, 

It seems the voich of God ! 

But ol' all the objects which nature presents 
to our .view, there is none comparable, in point 
ol‘ grandeur and sublimity, to the ocean. Whe- 
ther beheld in a state of quiescence, or under 
the aspect of commotion, it is alike productive 
of thoughts which agitate and dilate the soul 
with awe, and fear, and wonder. At rest, liow 
deep its solitude, how boundless its immensity ; 
and when, like a giant refreshed from slumber, 
it rises in its might, how wild, how horrible, 
how overwhelming does its strength appear ! 
The sensations with which its contemplation 
fills the soul, necessarily leads the mind to that 
Everlasting Being who made it what it is; who 
is said, in the language of inspiration, to hold 
its vast depths ‘‘ in the hollow of his hand,’' and 
whose spirit still moves upon the face of its 
waters.” 
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To express the tecfings and coiicei)tions to 
which such an object and its associations lead ; 
to paint the crowding and tumultuary ideas, 
the visions of glory and infinity, of rapture and 
devotion, which kindle on our imaginations, 
and burn within our souls, on this occasion ; 
which melt us into tears, or thrill us witli a 
shuddering delight; must be, even to the most 
exalted talent, a work of dilhculty and danger. 
Ill las notwithstanding been attempted by many, 
but, as might be concluded, by few with suc- 
cess. Among the number, however, who have 
risen from the cflbrt undefeated, we may now, 
I am hap})y to add, enroll the name oi' Bari 
whose poem entitled The Sea,’’ is one of the 
most beautiful in his collection ; and it is so, 
because it has given the impression of this mag- 
niheent element on the mind, with a truth and 
energy of feeling which have seldom been 
surpassed. 

(3f the correctness of this opinion I am per- 
suaded the following stanzas will prove suffi- 
ciently decisive. The poet is recording the 
peculiar pleasure with which, in the early 
morning of life, he was wont to contemplate 

H 
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the glorious sea and he tells us, in a strain 
of deep but unaflected enthusiasm, — 

Oh ! I sluiil not forget, until memory dc}3art. 

When first I beheld it, the glow of my heart ; 

The wonder, the awe, the delight that stole o’er me. 
When its billowy boundlessness open’d before me ! 

As I sto«Hl on its margin, or roam’d on its strand, 

I felt new ideas within me expand. 

Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour. 

And my spirit was mute in the presence of 1’owkk ! 

It is thine to awaken that tenderest thrill 
Of pensive enjoyment, which time cannot chill ; 
Wliich longer than love on its memory shall live, 
And is dearer by far tlian all rapture can give. 

It is not a feeling of gloom or distress. 

But someUiing that language can never express ; 

Tis the essence of joy, and the hix’ry of woe. 

The bliss of the blest, faintly imag’d below. 

For if ever to mortals sensations are gi\ en 
As pledges of ]nircr ones hop’d for in heaven. 

They are those which arise, when, with humble 
devotion, 

Wc gaze upon thee, thou magniticent ocean ! 

2 '' 
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riiougb, while in these houses of clay we must dwell, 
\V"e but faintly can guess, and imperfectly tell 
What the feelings of fetterless spirits may be ; 

'riicy are surely Like those which are wahenM by thee. 

^ sense of Ills greatness, whose might, and whose will 
First gave thee existence and governs thee still ; 
liy the force of whose “ Fiat*’ tliy waters were made! 
By the strength of whose arm thy proud billows are 
stay’d ! 

Nor has Mr. Ihirtou restricted himself to the 
works of Nature ; those of Man have alike con- 
tributed to call forth the energies of his mind 
and the moral painting of his Muse. To a 
cont(3inplativc disjmsition, indeed, lew objects 
,ifl()id more a})propriate gratification than tlie 
mouldering relitjues of departed grandeur. 
There is a silent language in their desolation 
which reaches to the lieart, and we bow before 
the spirit of the times of old, humiliated, hut 
rendered better by the awful voice of other 
years, — by that conviction, which, ages ago, 
whispered to the wisest of the sons of men, that 
all on earth is vanity. 

n t 
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Of this salutary intercourse with tlie memory 
of days long gone by, with the vestiges of dying 
beauty and decaying magnificence, Mr. Barton 
has aflbrded us some highly interesting spe- 
cimens. Among these, the poem entitled 

Leiston Abbey” has a claim to peculiar 
distinction, and, as written in the metre of 
Spenser, of which I have already mentioned 
our author as a very skilful constructor, and as 
possessing, at the same time, striking prools of 
the hap})y art with which the poet has blended 
the most delightful imagery with the most 
touching morality, 1 shall select from it the 
opening stanzas, constituting a picture at once 
calculated to soothe the heart and elevate the 
powers of fancy. 

Leiston Abbey, in Suffolk, exhibits the 
ruins of a house of Proemonstratensian Canons, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. They are 
situated not far from the sea, and a great part 
of the church, several subterraneous chapels, 
and various offices of the monastery, arc yet 
remaining. It is not too mucli to say, 
that when these beautiful relics shall have 
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vanished from tlie eye^ wlicn the })lacc whore 
tliey yet are shall know them no more, they will 
live in the following lines : 

l^cautiful laijric! even in decay 

And desolation, beauty still is thine : 

As the rich sun -set of an autuinii day. 

When gorgeous clouds in glorious hues combine 
To render homage to Its slow decline. 

Is more niajeslic in its parting hour ; 

Even so thy mouldering, venerable shrine 
Possesses now a more subduing power 
Than in thine earlier sway, with pomp and pride 
thy dower. 

To V(;ice ol praise or prayer, or solemn sound 
Of sacred music, once familiar here. 

Thy walls arc echoless ; within their bound. 

Once Iu)Iy deem'd, and to religion dear, 

JSo sound salutes the most attentive ear 
Tliat tells thy former destiny ; unless 
It be when fitful breezes wandering near 

Wake such faint sighs, as feebly might express 
Some unseen spirit's woe for thy lost loveliness. 

Or when on stormy nights tlie winds are high. 

And through (hy roofle''.s walls, and arches sween. 
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In tones more full of thrilling harmony 

Than art could reach ; while from the neigh- 
bouring deep 

The roar of bursting billows seems to keej) 

Accordant measure with the tem[)est’s chime ; 
Oh, then ! at times have I, arous’d from sleej), 
Fancied that thou, even in thy proudest ])rimc, 
(Jouldst never have given birth to music more 
sublime. 


Uut to the eye, revolving years still add 

Fresh charms, which make thee lovelier lo the 
view ; 

For nature has luxuriantly clad 

Thy ruins ; as* if wishing to renew 
Their claim to homage from thase hearts that woo 
Her gentle influence : with indulgent hand 
She has aton’d for all that time could do. 

Though she might not his ravages withstand ; 
And now thou art her own ; her skill thy beauties 
plann’d. 


The mantling ivy’s ever- verdant wreath 
She gave thee as her livery to wear ; 

Thy wall-Hovvcrs, waving at the gentlest breath, 
And scattering perfume on the summer air, 
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Wooing the bee to come and labour there ; 

The clinging moss, whose hue of sober grey 
Makes beautiful wliat else were bleak and bare ; 

'I'liese she has given tliec as a fit array 
For thy declining pomp, and her delightful sway. 


Yet is it not her power, or these alone 
'riiat make thee interesting as thou art ; 

The merely beaiitit'ul, however prone 

We are to prize it, could not touch the lieait. 
Mere form and colour would not thus impart, 
Unto the pensive, contemplating mind. 
Thoughts which might almost cause a tear to 
start 

In eyes not given to weep : there is assiguTl 
'I'o thee a stronger power in deeper feeling shrin’d. 


It is a c<)n‘?eiousnoss of what thou wert, 

Compar’d with what thou art ; a feeling sense 
Which even steals upon tlie most inert. 

Who have the least conception how or whence 
i>nch mixt sensations should arise from thence ; 

But so it is, that few there are can gaze 
Upon the wrecks of old magnificence. 

Nor own the moral that their fate conveys, 
How all that man can build his own brief power 
l>ei ra\ s. 
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It will now, 1 think, have been adequately 
ascertained, from the instances which this cri~ 
tique has brought forward, that the Poetry of 
Mr. Barton is of a description which merits the 
study and the approbation of his contempora- 
ries. For it is truly gratifying to be able to 
declare, that it is unilbrmly not only the friend 
of virtue and religion, but that it possesses 
qualities in a high degree calculated to impress 
both on the feelings and affections. 

It is, indeed, when composition exhibits this 
noble and beneficial tendency, that we rejoice 
to find it, in a literary point of view, such as may 
recommend it to the purest taste and the severest 
judgment, such as shall be likely to iirsiniiate the 
love of God and man into the hearts and minds 
of those who arc ranked among the polished and 
refined, such, in short, as may possibly counter- 
act the virulent poison of which this most de- 
lightful of the human arts has, in our days, been 
so often impiously, and, we may almost add, 
sacrilegiously, rendered the vehicle. 

Of the pure and lofty character of genuine 
poetry, of the great and important duties it Is 
calculated to subserve^ and of the high gratifi- 
cations it has the means of conferring, Mr.Biir- 
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ton has himself spoken, and in terms whicli, 
while they paint with glowing enthusiasm the 
sublimely moral features of the Muse, feelingly 
and most expressively describe the consolations 
which await on him who has worshipped her 
aright, and who has consequently directed her 
powers to their legitimate end. 

With this passage, taken from his poem 
jmbjishod separately last year, and entitled 
‘‘ A Day in Autumn,’’ I shall conclude these 
observations ; merely adding, that the wish with 
which it terminates will, I am confident, not 
remain unfulfilled ; that his poetry will live in 
the bosoms of the wise and good, and that it 
must, of course, descend to a distant and 
approving posterity. 

O Poesy ! tlioii dear delightful art ! 

Of sciciu cs — by far the most sublime ; 

Who, acting rightly thy immortal part. 

Art virtue s handmaid, censor stern of crime, 
Nature’s lugh priest, and chronicler.of.time ; 

The nurse of feeling ; ^he interpreter 
Of purest passion: — who, in rnanhooePs prime. 
In age, or infancy, alike canst stir 
The heart’s most secret thoughts ; — to Thee I 
now prefer — 
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My aspirations. — Unto thee I owe 

Nor wealth, nor fame ; yet bast thou given to me 
Some secret joys the world can ill bestow, 
Delights which ope not to its golden key. 

And wait not on its pride and pageantry : 

For thou hast nourished, in those i'-uels hours 
That have been spent in intercourse with > , 
Kind feelings, chasten’d passions, mental pj^wei ^ 
And hopes which look through time. Tl ’ • - 

not worldly dowers. 

For such I thank thee ! Thou hast granted all 
I could expect in life ; yet, when I must 
Return to nature’s chill original 

That portion of me which is form’d of dust. 
When 1 go down to dibrkness ! take in trust 
Some scatter’d fr^ments of my transient 
Name ! 

1 ask no storied urn, no marble bust. 

These move me npt ; yet could I wish to claim 
From some few left behind a dearer meed than 
£|nfe. 

1 mean that tender fbeKng, which outlives. 

In the survivor’s heart, the silent grave. 

And such aslllumber in it; that which gives 
To those *it mourns for all their hearts would 


crave. 
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1 ask no laurels o’er my turf to wave, 

But, when the sun of my brief day be set, 

I would not so all softer ties out-brave 
As not to wish, when those I love be met, 

For hie that cheeks be wan; and eyes with sorrow 
vet. 

Viiu should some portion of my song i^urvive 
TUv death of him who frames it ; may it be 
Such only as may keep his name alive 
In hearts of spotless moral purity, — 

Of virtuous feeling, gentle sympathy. 

And elevated thoughts; — such have I known : — 
May these but cherish niy lov’d memory 
In some few silent hours, when left alone, 

And “ fame's obstreperous trump,” I willingly 
‘ disown. 
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No.V. 

The iVlinstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
iSeemcd to have known i\ better day. 

Sir Walter Scot i . 

There were lew persons who posse-^sed a 
gTcater fuiul of active benevolence than fell to 
tlie lot of Mr.Walsingham ; and in no instance 
did he experience more heart-soothing gratifi- 
cation, than when he witnessed in the feelings 
and conduct of Edward indications of a similar 
disposition. It was, therefore, with peculiar 
pride and plcasiirc that he now saw himself 
called upon to exercise the two-fold rites of 
charity and hospitality; and the more so, as, 
from the v.ery exterior of the objects presented 
to his care, he felt persuaded they were wortliy 
of his protection. 

The immediate result of this conviction was that 
cheerfulness and cordiality of voice and manner, 
so reviving to the drooping spirit, and which in- 
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stantly whispered to tJie hearts of the minstrel and 
liis timid companion, that they had every thing 
to hope, and notliing to apprehend, from a recep- 
tion so unequivocally kind and encouraging. 

With steps therefore lightened of care, and 
with acknowledgments which dropped free and 
glowing from no ineloquent lips, did these hap- 
less wanderers enter the cottage of Mr. Wal- 
singham. They were seated in the Book-room, 
the window of which, opening on a level with 
the floor, and leading, as we have observed, 
directly on the lawn, admitted the full illumina- 
tion of the orb of night, now risen in all her 
^lory, and dilfusing a flood of tender radiance 
over wood, and rock, and water. So balmy 
breathed the gale of evening, indeed, and so 
beautifully was every object touched with the 
planetary light, that no soon^ had the travel- 
lers partaken of the refreshment necessary to 
recruit their strength, than Mr.Walsingham, 
expatiating with enthusiasm on the blessedness 
and sweet repose which at this moment seemed 
to envelope earth and heaven, proposed their 
continuing to enjoy their present situation some 
time longer ; and then adverting to the harp of 

VOL. 1. 
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the elder stranger, he begged that at an liour 
so congenial with the inspirations of poetry and 
music, he might be indulged with a specimen 
of its master’s skill. 

A desire thus expressed, and under such 
circumstances, could not fail of gratification, 
and the minstrel, therefore, instantly prepared 
to satisfy the wishes of his host. His harp, 
which looked worn with age and use, was 
placed before him, and, after a short jirelude, 
he commenced an air which seemed to rivet the 
attention of his hearers. 

And here we may be allowed to remark, that 
tfiere never, perhaps, was assembled a group 
more impressive or better calcuhitcd for the 
})cncil ol* the artist, than that which, on this oc- 
casion, now presented itself in the cottage ol'the 
llye. Immediately fronting the lawn, and 
directly opposed to the light, sate.the venerable 
Iiarper with his blue m.antle, now uncinctured, 
flowing loose around him ; his features, ani- 
mated by deep feeling and enthusiasm, were 
directed towards heaven ; and though his eyes 
in vain rolled to seek its cheering ray, yet were 
they, though depi’ived of vision, neither ble- 
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iTiislied to the outward view, iior void of sceminir 
lustre. On his silver hairs, which (ho brec/c 
just ai^italed as it swept his brow, the inoon- 
beain slanted with a sparkling brilliancy, and 
then rej^osed in (piiet splendour on the old and 
antique harp which rested betwx'enhis knees, and 
which being made of dark oak, and here and 
tliere inlaid with fragments of gold foliage that 
liad, in better times, profusely decorated its now 
shattered frame, seemed the fit type and emblem 
of its aged master. 

Close by the minstrel, in a vest and tunic of 
light green, and with his bonnet in his hand, 
stood the lovely and tUscinating boy ; his eyes 
were cast on the ground, a tear of gratitude yet 
lingered on their lashes, and through the cliister- 
iim locks which hung from his forehead and 
shoulders, the moon stole in, in all her beauty, 
to betray the blushes which still mantled on his 
cheek. 

On the other side, and nearly opposite to 
this young and interesting Avandercr, but some- 
what more in front, and reclining with one arm 
on the back of a chair, had Edwnrd taken his 

I 2 
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station, his attention alternately and eagerly 
fixed on his new friends ; whilst still more ad- 
vanced, sate Mr. Walsingham, contemplating 
with a singular mixture of anxiety and curiosity, 
the features of the grey-haired harper. There 
was, indeed, in the countenance of this stranger, 
as it now appeared lighted up by the mild lustre 
of the moon, something so resigned, yet so full 
of inspiration, so much, in short, of the blended 
expression of the saint and bard, that he thought 
he had never beheld any face which excited so 
much of his respect and admiration.* The in- 
terest was, however, in this instance, powerfully 
increased on the part of Mr. Walsingham, by a 
faint recollection of having seen the countenance 
before, a persuasion which rose almost to cer- 
tainty, when, to his great surprise, the minstrel, 
liaving closed Ids prelude, began, with a fervor 
and emotion which bespoke the energies of uii- 
diminished feeling, one of those beautiful old 
Welsh airs to which his astonished auditor had 
so often listened in his native land. 

The tears involuntarily coursed down the 
cheeks of Mr. Walsingham, as the sweet and 
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melting tones of the harp brought forward the 
scenery of his early years, years ^penl in tin* 
bosom of a family not only endeared lo him by 
the tics of consanguinity, but by that interchange 
of allection which constitutes (he be>L and purest 
happiness of man ; and in a country too whose 
every leature had left on his memoiy an 
indelible impression of wild and romantic 
grandeur, llis parents, the play-mates ol’ his 
childhood, the bills, w oods, and streams of the 
district in which he first saw the light, tlui songs 
and the music of his beloved country, all rushed 
at once before him, and produced emotions to 
which, in their present almost ovta’whehning 
strength, lie had, from continued absence', and 
the intervention of numerous ])ainfid and ('u- 
grossing incidents during his residence on tlic 
continent, been long a stranger. 

No sooner, therefore, had the music ol‘ the 
minstrel ceased to vibrate on his car, than, 
using every effort to recover his wonted eom- 
posnre, he began, after passing a just eulogium 
on the skill of his venerable guest, to make 
some indirect eiujuiry as to the country wiicnee 
j d 
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he came. As the melody which you luive 
chosen, my friend/’ said the worthy divine, ‘‘is, 
I perceive, one of those old Welsh airs for 
which the northern part of the principality is 
celebrated, I presume, as the music in question 
is little if at all known in this part of the king- 
dom, that you have travelled much in Wales, 
or may probably be a native of that district : 
If I am right in the latter part of my conjecture, 
you will be glad to learn that you are under the 
roof of a countryman ; and I feel the more in- 
terested in the supposition, as I cannot help 
thinking but that I have seen your face before, 
at a period, indeed, very distant from the pre- 
sent, but yet in the very land which gave me 
birth. You will oblige me, therefore, by satis- 
fying what is, I do assure you, no idle curiosity, 
but connected, in this instance, with associations 
and reminiscences inexpressibly dear to my 
heart.” 

Joy swelled the breast of the aged harper 
as he listened to the praises which the facility 
and eiiei gy of his execution drew from Mr. Wal- 
singham ; but when that gentleman proceeded 
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to acknowledge himself a native of Wales, 
traces of deep emotion passed over Jiis care- 
worn features ; he rose from his seat ; his form, 
lofty, though somewhat stooping from the pres- 
sure of years, seemed dilated with enthusiasm ; 
and in answer to the recpiest whicli had just 
fallen from the lips of Iiis host, lie rapidly re- 
plied : “ You have conjectured rightly, Sir; I 
feel a just [)ride in. declaring myself your 
countryman ; and though many years have 
passed since 1 (piitted the land of my lathers, 
yet do I fondly hope that the name and the 
harp of I^lucllyn arc still nnlorgotten among 
the wilds and recesses of Anglcsoa I” 

Good heaven ! ” cried Mr. Walsingham, 
“ is it then Lluellyn of Aberfraw, the bard of 
my earliest youth, the delight of the young and 
the aged, that I see beneath my roof! Dear, 
good old man ! he continued, pressing tlic 
minstrel to his bosom, “ what unhappy fate 
has compelled you, in the winter of your life, to 
become a wanderer on the face of tlie earth I 
I left you, Lluellyn, in the vigour of manhood, 
the admiration of your brethren of the harp, 
the most promising of all llic candidates lor 
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the highetit honours of the Gorsetld Ah ! 
what misfortune then, may I again ask, can 
have induced you to desert the hind of your 
parentage and fame? But I distress you, I 
perceive, by these enquiries, nor have I a })rc- 
tence, indeed, for pressing them, ere I disclose 
what may afford at least some shadow of claim 
for their intrusion. Know then, that Walsing- 
ham of Llanvechell, the* son of David of Pen- 
trathmon f, he who in his youth so often fol- 
lowed thy footsteps with delight, is before thee ; 
now alas ! like thyself, descended into the vale 
of years, and though neither sightless nor in 
want, yet an exile from his kindred and his 
country.” 


* “ 'riie bardic meetings, or Gorseddau, were held in the open 
air, on a conspicuous place, while the sun w'as above the horizon ; 
for they were to perform every thing in the ei/e of light and in the 
face of the sun. The place was set apart by forming a circle of 
stones with a large stone in the middle, beside which the presiding 
Bard stood. This was termed Ci/lc Ci/ngrair, or the Circle of 
Federation, and the middle stone Maen LLogy the Stone of 
Covenant.” — Notes to Madoc, 4to edition, pp. d85 G. 

•j* Llanvechell and Pentrathmon arc small towns in the Isle of 
Anglesca, of which Aberfraw was formerly the capital, and the 
royal residence of the princes of Wales. 
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Lliiellyii started at the discovery ; ra})ture 
iMOincntarily iliislicd on liis withered cheek, 
and tremulously extending his arm^, he had 
again the gratification of once more lolding to 
his breast tlic companion of his better days, 
^‘\es5” lie exclaimed, the harper of AbeiiVaw, 
though now blind and in distress, and whose 
youtli and strength have faded like a morning 
dream, owns yet a heart that warms to the 
touch of recollected friendshi}) ; and wlio 
esteems it as a singular interposition of provi- 
dence in his behall^ that he has this day been 
conducted to the threshold of one who has not 
only admitted those claims which the love of 
oiir country might suggest, but who feels for 
the wandtjrer, at the close of his pilgrimage, 
and ill the hour of destitution, the same at- 
tachment which, in the morning of life, and 
under more auspicious circumstances, liad been 
awakened in his I’avour.” 

Of a recognition thus striking and unex- 
pected, it may readily be imagined tliat neither 
Edward nor his young companion could be 
unmoved spectators. The latter, indeed, seemed 
almost oppressed, at first, by astonishinciil, and 
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subsequently by emotions of tenderness and joy ; 
while tile former, scarcely less gratified at having 
been instrumental in bringing about a meeting 
so fortunate for one of the parties, and so in- 
teresting to both, came forwards, after a few 
moments spent in a silent contemplation of the 
scene, to express his pleasure at witnessing a 
reunion of friendship so long interrupted, and 
to hojie, with Mr.Walsingham, that the minstrel 
would not decline satisfying their curiosity as 
to the causes which had led to his present un- 
fortunate situation. 

My dear young friend,’’ replied Lluellyn, 
had not my brother here, as I may truly 
term him, as well from past as present gocul 
offices, an imperative claim on my assent, your 
late kindness and attention would have been 
alone suflicient to have obtained from me all 
that now lies in my very limited })ower to 
bestow. The tale yon solicit, however, must 
a}ipear to any other ear, save that of Mr.Wal- 
singham, as of little worth, and is, indeed, but 
a repetition of the sorrows which have fallen to 
the lot of many. But if you will excuse the 
weakness of an old man, who, though resigned 
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to Ills fate, cannot look back upon the cvtaits of 
his life without keenly leelin^ijj the deprivations 
which he has siillered, 1 will entleavour to re- 
trace such a portion of iiiy pil^riniag<\ at least, 
as may account not only for iny jtresent forlorn 
state, but for the motives which, though blind 
and in years, have induced me, thus accoutred 
as you see, to become a wandc;rer through the 
land.” Thoii turning to Mr. W'alsingham, 
Ves, my friend,’* he continued, you lelt me 
full of hope and enthusiasm, an ardent disciph? 
of Nature and the Muses, and delighting amid 
the wilds and woods of Anglcsea to record the 
deeds and the virtues of my ancestors; and 
though little elevated above the necessity of 
proviiling for the exigencies of the passing day, 
yet was I blessed with the love and pati onagc 
of my countrymen, anil happy in the admiration 
which they avowed for the music of my harp, 
and for the simple strains to which 1 awoke 
its strings. And thus was it with rnc for some 
little time after you had left the pleasant hills of 
Cambria for a distant land: and in all pro- 
bability even at this moment should 1 have 
been u grey-lunrcd harper on my native moun ■ 
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tains, bad not tlie fascinations of that passion 
which has so often moulded the destinies of 
man, led me to seek for happiness among the 
dwelliiiijs of our Saxon neifjhbours. 

It was on tlie yearly festival of our bards 
that, among those whom the love of song had 
gathered round the sacred circle of stones, I 
first beheld Adeline De Wilton. She had 
come with her father from the North of 
England, on a visit to some relations who had 
settled ill Caernarvonshire, and induced by the 
high interest which has ever accompanied the 
celebration of the Bardic rites, she formed one 
among the many who stood around the Stone 
of Federation. It chanced to be the very day 
on which, as one of the aspirants to the loftiest 
privileges of Bardic science, I made my claim 
before the Master of the Gorsedd ; and when, 
ill due succession, I struck the harp and raised 
the song, the glow of rapture which animated 
the countenance of Adeline, and the expression 
of sympathy and feeling which, in respondence 
to the tenor of the strain, occasionally beamed 
from her humid eyes, soon caught, and at 
length almost exclusively fixed niy attention. 
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'riiorc was something, inilcctl, in llic manner 
and person of* Adeline of a ca>t >o decidedly 
superior to all which 1 had hitherto witnessed 
in her sex, that even now, when age may he. 
supposed to have in no trifling degree blunted 
the keenness of sensibility, and impaired the 
retention of memory, does the scene often return 
to me in all its primal freshness aiul vividity. 
SufTice it to say, that from the im})ression which 
this casual interview had made upon me, I en- 
deavoured to secure an interest in tlie heart of 
Adeline; and, as soon as success had crowned my 
ell()rts, T prepared to accompany her and her fa- 
ther into England, relinquishing the inde))cndent 
but desultory life of a wandering bard, to become 
the cultivator of a small farm which they pos- 
sessed in the Noi tli Hiding of Yorkshire, ^'es, 
my friend, singular as it may a])pcar, we iiave 
long dwelt within twelve or thirteen miles of 
each other, without an opportunity, or shall J 
say a chance, of recognition. You will start 
when J tell you, that for nearly thirty years I 
liave been an inhabitant of lloscdale, pursuing 
in silence and obscurity the rural occupations to 
whicji the nature of my wife’s property, and tlic 
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maintenance ofa family, rendered it my duty to 
apply.” 

I must confess, Lluellyn,” replied Mr.Wal- 
singham, that your statement has, in one 
instance, greatly surprised me; I’or how could 1 
have suspected that the enthusiastic and aspii ing 
bard ofAberfraw would have become one of the 
humble agriculturists of the pastoral recesses of 
Rosedale! Yet I do not think the circumstance 
of our remaining unknown to each other, though 
separated but by the small streams of the Rye 
and the Dove, as in any striking degree mar- 
vellous; for my life here has been, with very lew 
exceptions, one of singular seclusion, dedicated, 
indeed, not only to the purposes of })rivate 
education, but to those of j)rofessed retirement ; 
and consequently when not called upon to assist 
my immediate neighbours through the medium 
of charity or advice, my days have glided on 
more resembling those of an ancient anchorite 
than of a modern country gentleman. It is, 
moreover, highly probable, had we met soon 
after my first coming hither, that, even tlien, the 
separation of nearly twenty years, the very place 
of our interview, and the totally unexpected 
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lornis mider wliicdi wo must hnvo u})})o;irc(l to 
each otluM*, would, without the inu^rvemioii of 
some such accidcMit as liath now occurred, have 
prevented all recognition. It is true that the 
name of Lluellyn of Kosedale has more liiau 
once reached my ear; l)iit that any idtaility 
existed between liiiii and the companion of my 
youth, never once entered my mind, even imdei* 
the form ol’ surmise. But I have yet to lea)*n, 
my good IViend, why, at the close of your days, 
you have ventured to resume tl)C garb and pro- 
fession wliich so well suited the romantic fe rvor 
of early life ? Surely tlie experiment must he 
deemed, at your age, one of no little danger 
and fatigue.” 

“It is the only one,” replied the agitated 
hard, which misfortune and perfidy have left 
me ! — But I proceed with my story. For a tew 
brief years did Adeline and myself en joy all the 
|jap})iness which our fondest hopes had pictured; 
we were blessed with several children, and th(‘ 
cultivation of our little farm produced not 
merely tlio necessaries, but even the comforts of 
life ; and, in short, varied and niicoiitrolled as 
had been the morning ol‘ my days, wluai to carol 
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to the music of my harp was all my care, did I 
feel in the lovely and sequestered shades of 
Rosedale any reason to regret the unshackled 
freedom of the mountain bard. But truly has 
it been said by him who well knew on what 
frail materials the boasted happiness of our 
species is built, that man was born to trouble ! 
For, enviable as was my lot at this period, when 
health, industry, and content seemed to promise 
a more than common durability to our blessings, 
misery was about to bow me to the earth \vith a 
series of afflictions of Vhich the pressure must 
be irremoveable on this side the grave. 

Happy was it for Henry De Wilton that 
he lived not to see his beloved daughter in 
the hour of her distress. He died in our arms, 
and in the sunshine of our days, invoking bless- 
ings on us and on his grand-children. He was 
thus in mercy spared the agony of witnessing 
the ruin of his descendants by one of their own 
number ; for it was through the sordid selfish- 
ness of Robert, the sole surviving brother of 
Adeline, that we first tasted of the cup of 
sorrow. Plunged in difficulties from which he 
well knew no assistance of ours could finally 
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■.'XlricLitc him, ycl anxious mcn.'ly lor a tim.* 
lo obtain IVcsh credit, for the purpose, as it 
afterwards ap})carcd, of escaping the jiisl claims 
of those to wlioin his expensive habits had laid 
him under obligation, he ctndly and bastdy 
sacrificed us to tlie accomplishment of his 
scheme, and by imposing on myself a plan- 
hiblij but false statement of his allliirs, ami by 
artinlly a])'pealing at the same time to the 
compassionate I’eelings of a too })ariial sister, 
he at length sncccedetl in inducing us to giia- 
rautoe the payment of his debts, 

‘‘ Scarcely, however, had the fatal bond been 
given, when this unnatural brother, having 
previously ai’raiiged every thing for the com- 
pletion of Ills purpose, converted what proj)crLy 
remained within his grasj) exclusively to Ins 
own use, and fled to the continent, leaving us, 
>11 whose alTectionate confidence he had tlius 
\hnmanly imposed, in a slate almost bordering 
despair. Year after year, indeed, did we 
gglc to meet tlie claims of those to whom 
low become answerable, suffering in silence, 
IS far as laid in our power, in conecalmeiit, 

" every privation to which [>enury and its 
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attoiulant evils can subject tlic most wretclicd of 
mankiird. (ircat, however, as were our phy- 
sical v/aiils, had they been compatible with 
the health and strength of our* children, both 
Adeline and myself could have borne the 
pressure with liearls C()m])aratively at case. 
Rut to see the innocent victims of our too 
easy credulity gradually sinking into disease, 
the result of scanty or unwholesome nourish- 
incnt ; and to witness, as 1 daily did, the self- 
accusing torfures of their nnha})})y mother, was 
an agony of which, under the most galling pro- 
vocation, I would not wish my bitterest eiuany 
to be susceptible. No, not for all which this 
world has to give, would I again endure the 
misery which for several successive years pressed 
on my spirits, as, one by one, and at an age too 
when long and habitual association bad wound 
them trebly round our hearts, I followed my 
children to the grave. Yes, Mr. Walsingbam,’" 
he continued, taking his young companion by 
the liand, whose half-suppressed sobbing h 
just become painfully audible, of all my o 
happy groiij), this, the child of my old age, 
beloved Hoel, is the only one whom. Provid" 
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lias spared me;’’ a doclaralioii which was iir 
slaiuly Rillowcd l>y the j)i)or youth, who had 
already pressed close to his ilitlier’s side, tlirow- 
\w^ himsell’ wkh uncontrollable ciuotion into his 
arms. 

It was not long, however, before tliis burst of 
leeling, which nature had called forth, and which 
neitlicr Edward nor his guardian, Irom a sacred 
respi'ct to the privileges of misfortune, ventured 
to interrupt, began gradually to subside, when 
Lluellyn, tenderly disengaging himsell’ from the 
embraces of his child, and once more rccom- 
})osing his scattered spirits, proceeded with his 
narrative. 

You will, i am well convinced, Mr. Wal- 
singham,” he vsaid, make allowance foi* tliese 
involuntary ebullitions of grief ; tJiey arc weak- 
nesses, indeed, more peculiarly incident to old 
age and opening life; and my poor Hocl here 
has not only to mourn for Ins brothers and 
sisters, but for Josses, 1n many points of 
xnv, still more fatal to his peace and welfare. 
>t many months, in sliort, liad passed ovtr the 
of the mclanclioly events T have just re- 
\ before anxiety of mind, faiigne of body, 

K 2 
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iind insuflicieiicy of support, causes which had 
been long operating together towards the sub- 
version of my health, brought on me tlie attack 
of a malignant fever; and tliough from lliis, 
after a painful and protracted struggle, I 
escaped with life, it was but to feel the sense 
of destitntioji with yet keener intensity, for it 
had pleased the Almighty to deprive me of my 
sight ! 

Nor was this the last or the worst ol niy in- 
flictions; for so severely had my poor Adeline’s 
health sullered through her unremitting alteu- 
tion to me, and so exciuisitely did she feel I he 
misery to which the dreatlful termination of my 
illness had consigned us, that, notwithstanding 
the most exemplary patience on her }iart, and 
the most perfect submission to the will of 
heaven, she rapidly sunk Jjeneath the shock^ 
and left me to dejdore her loss at a time when 
I most stood in need* of her assistance. 

It was at this period of accumulated dis- 
tress, and but a few weeks, indeed, after the 
tomb^ had closed over her who haci long en- 
deared life to me with all its evils, that ra 
unfeeling creditors, with a total inattention 
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circumstances which ought to have suggested 
lorbearance in every huiuanc bosom, seized 
upon the small remainder of our property, 
and, >vith little more than might enable 
us to })rovide for the exigencies of' a few 
days, drove us from the roof to wliich a 
louix series of domestic associations had bound 
us as with ties of love, t() wander tJirough the 
workl, j)cnsiouers on the casual charity of every 
passing stranger. 

And here, my honoured friend,*’ continued 
the grey-haired harper, clasping his hands in 
the attitude of prayer, let me, with devout 
and humblest gratitude, acknowledge, that 
when a})parcntly ilescn ted by man, and left, as 
it were, to })erish by the way-sitle, I was not 
Ibrgotten by my Cod I Ever had it been my 
care to bring up my family with a full reliance 
on*thc mercy and merits of their Redeemer, and 
now, in mine old age, tliough blind and begging 
my bi ead, I feel that within me — that stay and 
omfort from above, without which no temporal 
ft can prove a blessing, and with which, though 
on earth -forsake me, I need not to fear ! 

With a firm dependence, therefore, on his 
K d 
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protection, who suffereth not the poor but inno- 
cent man to sink unheeded beneath oppression, 
and with nothing but niy harp, and my little 
Hoel, as the companions of my way, I bade fare- 
well to all that ill rny better days had ministered 
to honest pride and home enjoyments; but 
when, with faltering steps and aching hearts, 
we paused on the confines of our once hnjijiy 
valley, and my Hoel turned to take a last and 
lingering view of that cottage where all our 
worldly coml’ort had been centered, and which 
now, as the setting sun shone sweetly on its 
reeded roof and woodbined poj*ch, seemed, as 
he told me, like a paradise on earth, our emo- 
tions became too powerful for suppression, and, 
like the mournful Israelites ol’ old remcmberinir 
Sion, we sate down and wept. 

Our grief, however, in a short time sub- 
sided into that acquiescence with the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, to which a good mind will 
always reconcile itself, and \vhich ever induces, 
as its reward, that tone and temper of thought, 
which, though far removed from all that can 
suggest ideas of mere earthly enjoyment, is yet. 
from its dependence on him who chasteneth bi 
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in love, inexpressibly soothing and consolatory. 
Yes, Mr.Walsingliam, destitute as we iniglil 
seem to be, when, on the evening of that mourn- 
All day, we left llosedale for ever, yet trusting, 
as we did, in him who suflereth not the guileless 
heart to seek its bread in vain, we found each 
cottage ready to relieve our wants, and even 
anxious to afford us shelter during the niglit, so 
that it was not^ until the third eviaiing after 
({uitting oin- late abode that wc readied lli(‘ 
Ruins of Rivaulx Abbcyf though a distance 
but of twelve miles.’^ 

And whither, my g^fod friend,’’ exclaimed 
the worthy divine, wiping his eyes as he ])ut the 
(jiicstion to his unfortunate guest, whither do 
you mean to go ? Surely your age and loss of 
sight, and tlieyoutli and delicacy of yoiir compa- 
nion, are little calculated to sustain the hardships 
and privations of a wandering life — of a lite de- 
pendent on the precarious charity of stiangers. 
No, not even your harp, nor tlie voice of* your 
affectionate Hoel, nor the affliction under which it 
has pleased Providence to place you, will, I arn 
afraid, secure you against the miseries of want. 
Your instrument may, indeed, from its novelty 
K i 
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ill this part of the island, for a short time altract 
the notice, and the scanty remuneration of the 
peasantry; but you will recollect, Llueilyn, that 
you are not in the land of the harp, not among 
a people from their infancy enthusiastically at- 
tached to its melody, nor romantic enough to 
reward the skill of its itinerant professors witli 
a perrtianency of praise and jir^it.” 

I am well aware of it,” replied the min- 
strel, sighing deeply as he spoke ; ‘‘ the Saxon, 
noble and generous tliough he be, hath ncvci*, 
like the Cambrian, exclusively devoted himself, 
and with a flow of feeing too, derived from the 
earliest ages, to the music of our beloved harj). 
Yet even here, as far as 1 may judge at Iciisl 
iVom the experience of the last few days, the 
harp of Llueilyn has not altogether lost its 
powers of pleasing. But, it will be said, that I 
have not yet passed the limits where the com- 
jiassion of my neighbours may be supposed to 
operate; and that probably beyond the vallics 
of Hosedale and the Rye, not even the powers 
of Llywarch or Taliessin would ensure me sup- 
port. My object, however, is iherely to obtain, 
through lluj medium of our joint elliwls, such 
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ii small acUlitioii to our present scanty re- 
sources, as may enable me to rc'acli my native 
land ; tor there, though years have passed 
avjfay, Idnellyn yet lives in the memory of his 
friends, nor will they in his misery desert tlu! 
once loved Jiarper of Aberfraw, No, the graves 
of l]is fathers are yet green; nor will they who 
have survived to ])]ant the flower, and deck 
the sod, wJiere sleep the relies of Jiis haj)Iess 
race, refuse to vveicome the declining bard, 
though he return to their protection poor, 
alas ! and old and blind ! 

This is, indeed, Lliicllyn,'^ returned Mr, 
Walsiiigham, a peculiar mid (felightful cha- 
racteristic of our noble country, that her chil- 
dren pay such marked and affecting reverence 
to the ashes of tlicir forefathers; it is an ob- 
servance which tends, [>erhu]).s, mon* tlian jiny 
tiling else, to preserve the love of family and 
kindred ; nor ha^e I any doubt but that your 
reception will be such in Mona as you have 
fondly hoped. In the meaiitinie, my dear and 
verierahle master, may this roof be your shelti*r 
from all further injury ; and sliould you, aftcj 
mature consideration, still persist in the wish (»l 
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revisiting the scenes of your early life, be as- 
sured we will contrive a more safe and effectual 
mode of gratifying your inclination than that 
which from necessity, perhaps, you have he^n 
compelled to adopt. But I perceive you are 
exhausted — we will retire, and may He who is 
a refuge lor the oppressed, and who lorgettcth 
not the sorrows of the humble and resigned, 
watch over and protect you ! 

As he said this, lights were brought in, and 
the party separating for the night, Lluellyn and 
his son were conducted to a rooin where two 
beds, and every corresponding accommodation, 
had been prepared, with as much attention to 
their comfort and convenience, as if they had 
visited the cottage of the Rye in all the ostenta- 
tion of prosperity. 


( To he *coii tinned.) 
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— - Heroes, here tlicir eyes liavc elosed. 

And statesmen from their tolls reposed ; 

And saj^es, won by nature’s charms, 

Have wooed lier to their longing arms ; 

And poets, liere have struck the lyre — 

And caught the soul-inflaming fire, 

Which, as it thrilled their nerves along, 

And woke the hidden powers of song. 

To distant times again addrcst, 

Shall raise the mind, and warm the hreast. 

Clu j OKI). 

The lines wliich I have placed at the head c>l‘ 
this paper, arc taken from a volume entitled 
Tixluill Poetry,” published in the year 18 J 3, 
by Arthur Clifford, Esq., a work which lias 
afforded me so much gratification, as presenting 
some very lovely and interesting pictures, do- 
mestic and literary, of the seventeenth centniy, 
that I have been tempted to bring it before my 
readers as a pleasing subject for an Autumnal 
Evening’s lucubration. 
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Tiihall^ in Staflortlbliirc, the scat of Thomas 
CJifFord Ksquire, the elder brother of the Eclitor 
of the poems, exliibits, adjoining to the modern 
structure, the Ruins of the ancient Mansion of 
the Aatemst a family, of which the present pos- 
sessor of Tixhall is the descendant in the female 
line * 5 and which lias flourished for many cen- 
turies, in this place and its immediate vicinity. 

Near the confluence of the Sow and Trent,” 
says Camden, “ stands Ticks-Ilall^ the seat of 
the family of Aston, of great eminence in these 
parts, for its antiquity, and alliances^ and 
iMilIer has not less lumourably distinguished its 
character when he observes, 1 have not met 
with a more noble family, measuring on the 
level of flat and iinadvantagcd antiquity. Tliey 
have ever borne a good respect to the church, 
aiat to learned men.”f 

Of this family, alike interesting for their 
private virtues and their literary acquirements, 


* 'J'hom.i.s Clifford 1 'm|. is great grand.son of W'alt.'r,* fouith 
liOrd A.ston, great grJIul^oll of Sir Walter Aston, the friend of 
Drayton. 

|- CJoueli’s Camden, vol.ii. as quoted by Mi . Clifford 

j All. Slaffuidiliiu-, a.s quotLvl by iMi. Clifford. 
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Sii' J\ (liter yls/ojij subsequently first Lord Aston, 
Ibiron of Forfar, in Scothiiul, was in many 
respects one of the most illustrious members. 
He was born about the year 1.5S(), the eldest son 
and heir of 8ir Edward Aston Knt. who married 
the only daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charlecote, in the county of Warwick, cele- 
brated to all po.-tcrity as one ol tlie chid’ causes 
ol Shakspeare’s removal to London The 

connection between the two families is thus 


I may be line permioed to c|uo!e a from my own 

“ Shalvi'jH- irc and hU 'J'imys,” whirli closes tliL lirst yart o( 
lliat work. 

“ It ih iniiioshibla to contemplate the lliglit of Hliak*.| care from 
Ills family and native town, witlioiil pausing to rtllicl upon il,. 
Ci)nsct]uenccs which ti/llcJNved that event ; consequences most singii- 
lirly propitious not only to the imcllectiial ch.iractcr of iiis 
Cl. uni I ) in particuh.r, hut to the* excitation rnd jirogrcsi of i'cniii.s 
throughout llu; wmld. Had not poverty and jiroseculioii united 
in driving Sl']ak;.])carc from his liumldc occupation in Watwick- 
shire, how many matchless lessons of wisdom and rm^rallry, how 
many unparalleled displays of wit and imagination, of pathos 
and suhliniity, had been buried in oblivion j pictures of emotion, 
of iliuracter, of passion, more profound ilam mere phllosopliy had 
ever cGiieeivei!, more impressive than poetry had ever yet em- 
IviJicd; str.iin^ :diall now sound llrough distant posteiiiy 
with inerea'-mpr cm rgy and interest, an! vhlch shall powerfully 
and heucficlally continue to influence and to mould both ualiom l 
and individual let ling.” Vol. li. p. U '2. 
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noticcci by poet of the seventeentli century, 
who, in u dedication of his works to \V alter, 
second Lord Aston, speaking of the celebrity of 
his Lordship’s house which had then produced 
“ nineteen brave knights” and “ two princely 
lords,” and of which he boasts himself a 
member, adds 

Ti.xliall, the fountain wliencc these heroes flow, 
Where hospitality and bounty grow ; 

Here I my noble ancestors of old, 

Tracing the steps of charity, behold, 
by love’s fair hand to mine own cradle led 
Aston and Lucy joined in one bed *. 

Sir Walter being a minor at the death of his 
father in 1597, he was placed by the Queen 
under the wardship of the celebrated Sir 
Etiward C"oke, and at the coronation of her 
successor, and consequently very shortly alter 
iiis coming of agoj received the honour of 
knighthood. AI)out 1607 he married Gertrude 
Sadler, only daughter of Sir Thomas Sadler 

* Prom n little book in the library .it Ti.vhall, cniitlecl “ 'I'lio 
Poeni'^ of Ben Jonson, jimior, being a Mii»ccl.inie*of Scriou'^ncsi. 
Wit, Mirth, and Mysteric, &c. Composed by tV . S. Gpiu 
1672 .” 
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of Stiindon Lordsliip, near Ware, in IlerLi’onl- 
shire, and irrand-daughter of the Sir Ralph 
Sadlci\ Knight Banneret, whose valuable state 
papers have been lately given to the world 
under the care of Arthur CliH’ord Ks(j. the 
editor of tlie work we are now reviewing, and 
of Sir \Valter Scott. 

It was soon after this marriage, which ulti- 
mately iiroduced him ten children, live ol‘ which 
survived him, that Sir Walter Aston again 
advanced in the career of preferment, being 
created a Baronet in 1011, a dignity which was 
followed, in lhlt>, by a diplomatic trust of essen- 
tial importance to the state, the joint amba.ssa- 
dorsliip, in diet, with Sir John Dighy, Earl oJ' 
Bristol, to S])ain, in order to negotiate a mar- 
riage between Charles Prince of Wales and 
the Infanta of Philip tlie I’hird. In this dillicult 
and delicate duty, lie conducud hiinscilf with so 
much skill and discretion, aiul so much to the 
satisfaction of all parties at home, tliat, on his 
return to England, immediately after the demise 
of James the First, he was created by letters 
patent, dated Novemb. 28th 1627, a peer of the 
realm of Scotland, under the title of Baron Aston 
of Forfar. 



lil MVKXINCS li\ 

No stronger prool‘, iiuleed, coiikl be given of 
the viiliie atUiched to liis service^) in 8})uin, llian 
tlic circiimstaiico of his having been ag^^in sent 
into that country, a few years afterwards, as soJe 
ambassador. It was in 16.'b5 that h(‘ revisili‘d 
the peninsula in tliis capacity ; and though his 
residence there extended not beyond tlircc 
years, such was the munificent and disinterested 
maimer in which he exercised his functions, that 
notvvithhtiinding the income arising from Ins 
estates in the counties of Stafford, Warwick, 
Derby, and Iwciccster, amounted, if istimaled 
by tlie value of property in the })resent day, to 
little less than fifty thousand a year, he spent 
the greater part of this ample fortune during 
his mission to that splendid court. IJe sur- 
vived the expiration of his embassy but a short 
period ; his return from Spain taking place in 
lt).‘38, and his death the following year.* 


* “ In Lord Bagot’s house at Bliihfield, about eight iT.iles fVt in 
Tixhall,” relates Mr. Clifford, ** there i:> a I'ortr.iir tl.i, Hi'-t 

Lord Aston, painted on hoard. He lias a firm, hat pLasing 
countenance ; .sliort light-coloured hair, and whisker'; hl^ dies, 
is bhiek, l.iCod with gold ; and round his neck is a tripU.* Id 
chain, ulfuh is Said to have been a prtsent tVoin King Clnrles the 
I'irst.” p.55‘>. 
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Estimable, however, as was the character of 
the first Lord Aston in a public capacity, it is 
to Ills private life, to his virtues as a man, and 
to his liberality as a patron, that we turn witli 
affection and delight. 

It ajipears, indeed, from some intimations 
scattered through the Tixhall poetry, and the 
notes connected with it, tliat Sir Walter pos- 
sessed, together with great goodness of heart, 
and tlic utmost probity of moral character, the 
most winning urbanity and sweetness of man- 
ners. There was in his countenance,’' remarks 
Lloyd, such a throne of swTctnc.ss, and his 
words had so powerful a charm, set ofl'with so 
agreeable and taking gravity, that the rcqtccl 
due to him was not lost in the love he had 
deserved ; nor the lox^e he attained to abated by 
the respect he commanded.” * 

That in the very bosom of his family, as well 
as among liis more general connections, he was 
equally distinguished for these amiable and en- 
dearing qualities, w’e have the express testimony 
of his daughter Gertrude, afterwards Mrs. 


* Worthies, vol. ii, p. 21*). Js quoted by Mr. Clifford. 
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Tlnmolby, and it is one, on such a subject, of 
decisive value; for often indeed does it hajipen 
that tlie iirbaiiity, which is exercised abroad, is 
too little felt at home. Speaking of lier father’s 
monument, she affirms, that it was 

The inclosure of a worth the world ncre knew 
J3ut in his time, 

and then adds, in allusion to his domestic habits, 

So sweet a winning way he had on all, 

None knew but lov’d him, no desert so small 
Hut he woukl grace, and still did something say, 
That none could goe unsatisfy’d away.* 

To these virtues of the heart were added an 
exquisite taste for, and an ardent love of, litera- 
ture and poetry, and fortunately for the disciples 
of the Muses, Sir Walter possessed the means 
as well as the inclination for patronizing what 
he admired. Among those whom he early 
honoured by his approbation and liberality, was 
that fine old poet of tjie Elizabethan age, 


• 'Fixlull Poetr\, p. 
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Michael Drajfton^ who, Mr. Cliirord thinks, 
wrote several of’ his poems at Tixhall. Indeed 
the intimacy which subsisted between them 
ap})ears to have been of the most cortlial and 
afFectionate kind, commencing, on llie part of 
the patron, at an age when the disinterested 
emotions of the human breast are in general 
most ardently alive; for when Drayton dedi- 
cated his Ejiistle of the Black Prince” to 
Maistcr Walter Aston, in 1598, the latter was 
hut eighteen years old ! Drayton was at this 
period in his thirty-fifth year, and being as 
distinguished for moral virtue 9s for poetical 
talent, was, in every respect, a fit object, as well 
for friendship as for patronage. 

Nothing, in fact, was rccjuired from the poet 
than what his judgment and his feelings might 
conscientiously avow, and his various dedica- 
tions, therefore, whilst they liberall^^ acknow- 
ledge the generosity of his patron, are written in 
a style which clearly prove that, as to the senti- 
ments of the heart, they met on equal terms. Of 
this no stronger instance can be given than 
what occurs in the Dedication of his Barons 
Wars,” in 1606, where, after telling his young 

E 2 
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friend, that lie disdains the formal ordinary 
course” of flattery, he nobly adds, 

Oiir iiitcrrliaiiL’C'd and dellhcTate choice, 

Is witli more firmc and true election sorted, 

'J'han Stands in censure of the common voyce, 
Tliat with light humor fondly is trans[)orted : 

Nor take I patternc of another’s praise, 

Ihit what my pen can constantly avdwe ; 

Nor walke more publique, nor obscurer waies, 
Than vertiie bids, and judgement will alow. 

That a connection thus honourably coni- 
inenccd to bJih jiarties in a literary jioint of 
view, should lead to personal and domestic 
intimacy, might naturally be exjiccttal ; and 
accordingly, very shortly after the above lines 
were written, we find Drayton attending upon 
his jiatron as one of his E.sqiiires, when, at tlic 
Coronation of James the First, he was created a 
Knight of the Bath; a title which first ajipears 
from the pen of the bard in the dedication to 
Sir Walter of his poem termed “ The Owl,” 
in 1604. 

There can be little doubt, indeed, that it was 
a subject of frequent and pleasiiTjy contoniplation 
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alike to patron aiul to poet, that their names 
should tlcisccMuI together to a distant posterity ; 
an itiea whicli seems to have been introduced 
by Drayton into the dedication of his Moses” 
to Sir Walter in IGOl*, as if it had been, even 
tlu‘11, a topic of mutual and coniideiitial consi- 
deration to both; for the address terminates in 
the following emphatic manner : 

make you lender of those hallowed rimes, 

'J ho vertuous payment of a worthier debt, 

'l"il! to (tur names ///<■// monument we reare 
'That sleele and marble unto dust sliall weare. 

That by the .monument here alliidetl to was 
meant his great work, the the first 

j)art of whieli was jtublished in IGVJy and was, 
doyblless, tlie labour of many years, there is 
every reason to believe, mure especially, as 
botli in the preface, and in the body of the 
poem, he has taken care to record iiis patron as 
the person to whom he was essentially indebted 
for the means and opportunity of carrying on 
and completing his favourite subject. What- 
ever,” he says in his preface, ‘‘ is herein timt 
lastes of' a free spiiit, I tliankfully eoufesse it to 
l3 
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proceed from the continual bounty of my truly 
noble friend Sir Walter Aston ; which hath 
given me the best of those houres, whose leasurc 
hath effected this which I now publish.” And 
in the twelfth song of the Poem, speaking of 
the confluence of the rivers Soxv and Ptmic with 
the Trent^ near which the mansion of Sir 
Walter was situated, he seizes the occasion not 
only for acknowledging the hospitality of his 
friend, but for intimating that much of his poetry 
had been written under his protecting roof; a 
passage wliich, as recording in a striking man- 
ner the gratitude of the poet, and the liberality 
of the patron, Mr. Clifford has chosen as the 
motto for his book. 

■ ■ " — Sow, which from her spring, 

At Stafford meeteth Penk, which she along doth 
bring 

To Trent, by Tixhall grac’d, the Aston’s ancient 
seat. 

Which oft the Muse hath found her safe and sweet 
retreat. 

The noble owners now of which beloved ])lace, 

Good fortunes them and theirs with lionoiired 
titles grace; 
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May Heaven still bless that house, till, happy 
floods, you see 

Yourselves more graced by it, tlian it by you 
can be. 

Whose bounty, still my Muse so freely shall 
confess, 

As when she shall want words, her signs shall it 
express. 

It appears, indeed, that not satisfied with this 
cflbrt to unite himself in the eye of posterity 
with liis noble patron, he once more dedicated 
to him, and with the expressed intimation of a 
.similar design, a Collection of tlie Poems wJiich 
he had written during the reigrl of Elizabeth. 
Thi.s ap])eared in 1619; and in the address to 
Sir Walter, which is in the form of a letter, he 
tells liim, “ 'J^hese my few poems, the workes 
of that maiden reigne, in the spring of our 
acquaintance, as it pleased you then to patronize, 
as I singly set them forth; so now collected 
into this small volume, I make the best present 
that my poore abilitie is able to tender you 
and he concludes the epistle, after sonic remarks 
on the unpropitious aspect of the times when 
compared with llie musc-nursing season ’ of 
L i 
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the preceding age, in the following emphatic 
terms : Worthy Sir, my wish is, that as long 

as these poems can live, they may remainc as 
a monument by mcc raised to your honour, 
whose continuance I wish, with as much hap- 
pinesse to your family as can be desired, 11^ 
your devoted M. Drayton.” 

There are few instances on literary record 
where genius has met with more generous and 
liberal protection, than that afforded us by the 
friendship of Sir Walter Aston and Michael 
Drayton. By the one patronage was bestowed 
without ostentation, the spontaneous offspring, 
as it were, of a sound judgment and a benevo- 
lent heart ; by the other it was received with 
gratitude and acknowledged without servility ; 
in a manner indeed which, whilst it indicated 
the highest love and respect, expressed, at the 
same time, a conscious sense of his own moral 
worth and mental independency. 

Sir Walter was, in fact, not only a judge of 
what poetry should be, but he was also a poet 
himself; at least we know tliat in liis latter 
years, and whilst on his second embassy to 
Spain, 111* amused hiinseir by metrical transla- 
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tion, and probably, as Mr. Clillbnl siipfgcsts, 
fi*oin the S})anish pods; for his yoiini^e>l 
daughter, Constantin, writing, in JGSG, to her 
brotl)cr Herbert, who liad accompanied ins 
father, then Lord Aston, to Madrid, says, 
aHuding to their corresj)ondcnce, I have re- 
coaved another (letter) IVoiii you some live 
dayes agoc, wliich you writ to my sister and 
ineo tog(‘llier, and in it sent us most admirable 
verses of my lord’s translating, which are justly 
admired by all here.” * 

That a character thus good, and thus gifted, 
should be surrounded by a lamily aspiring to 
emulate his virtues and his talents, was a conse- 
quence to bo ex[)ecled with ardent hope, though 
not looked forward to as a necessary result. 
Fortunately, in tliis instance the expectation was 
accomplished, for of the five children who sur- 
vived him, all appear to have been highly worthy 
of their origin. 

Of Halter^ the eldest, and second Lord 
Aston, however, not much is known ; but what 


* ‘.i'lxhall Poetry, Pretaci, y. \ix. 
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has been discovered, speaks him to have been a 
man of polished intellect, and unblemished in- 
tegrity ; as a soldier, (for he was governor of 
Lichheld in 164*6,) magnanimous and brave ; 
as a brother and a husband, allectionate and 
kind. He married, in 1629, Lady Mary 
Weston, daughter of Richard Earl of Port- 
land, Lord High Treasurer of England, and, 
in 1660, succeeded, in right of his mother, to 
the estate of Staiidon Lordship, near Ware, in 
Hertfordshire, which had been originally the 
gift of Henry the Eighth to Sir Ilal[)h Sadler. 

This was an acquisition which led the Aston 
family to an alternate residence at Standon and 
Tixhall until the year 1750, when James, fifth 
Lord Aston, and grandfather of the Editor of 
the Tixhall Poetry,’' dying at Tixhall, left 
his property equally divided between his two 
daughters, an event which, shortly afterwards, 
induced the sale of the Standon House and 
estate, when the pictures, books, &c. &c. in- 
cliuling the state papers and letters of Sir Ralpli 
Sadler, were removed, to Tixhall, and where the 
latter remained until they were ultimately sent 
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to the press by the cure and research of Mr. Clif- 
ford. Walter, second Lord Aston, dietl in 
1678, after a marriage with his lady, who 
survived him, of forty-nine years.’^ 

Herbert Asto/i^ third son ol’ 8ir Walter, was 
born at Clielsea, in 1614?. lie a])j)cars to have 
been early and ardently attached to C'atli(‘rine 
Thimclby, sister of Sir John Thimelby, oi’ Jrn- 
harn, in I/iiicolnshire, whom, on his return iVoiir 
Spain, whither he had accompanied his father. 


• Elizabeth Aston, eldest daughter of Walter, second Lord 
Aston, married Sir John Suuthcote, of Albery, in the jjarisli ol 
Merstham, in Surrey. 

“ At Albery,’* say^ Manning, the historian of the lounty, 
“ was formerly a capital mansion-house, the residence of the Souili- 
cotes. I’hc family were Roman Catholics, and arc said to have 
quitted ill di^gust, on being refused burial for one ot' them in llie 
chancel. Tiie house was called Albery Place, and was taken 
down in I7,j0. I’he chapel is said to have been very splendid- 
The loss of this family was long felt in the parish, and a grateful 
remembrance of their extensive charities has been haiifltd down 
to the present day; during thtir residence, no cal.imity or casualty 
happened to an individual, no unpnxJuctive season occasioned a 
scarcity, but ready assistance was given. The last Lady vSoiith- 
cote is said to have been constantly stationed, at certain well- 
known times, on her garden-lerracc, overlooking the road, j)r(?_ 
pared to hear every petition, and to answer every claim on Ik i 
benevolence.” — Manning’s Survey, vcl. ii. p. 260, as quoted by 
Mi.Chflbrd, p. :361. 
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lie iifterwartls married. His piissipii lor lliis 
lady, to wliom he gives the })oetical name of 
Seraphina, and who seems to have been highly 
worthy of his altections, induced him to become 
a decided votary of the Muses; for though, with 
the exce})tion of a few pieces preserved in tlie 
“ 'I'ixhall Poetry'’ and “ J^etters,” his pro- 
ductions of tliis kind have all jierished, yet, in a 
note addressed by him to one of the Thimelbyes, 
and inserted by Mr. Cliirord in his prchice, he 
has given us a catalogue of not less than seven 
and thirty of his own poems. From a taste 
llius originating and thus assiduously cultivated, 
it would be natural to conclude ’that his lady 
could scarcely avoid imbibing a similar par- 
tiality for this elegant art; ami accordingly we 
find from the volume before us, that Mrs. Aston 
was not only a collector but a composer of 
verses, some specimens of which are included in 
the Tixhall Poetry,” 

Mr. Aston, shortly after his marriage, fixed 
his residence at Colton, a village about six miles 
from Tixhall, where he built a mansion on 
})ropcrty given him by his father, and, as the 
house was in a great measure finished by the 
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benevolence and allection of friencK, !ii' 
chose to designate it by the apjiellation of Il'lla- 
?noH)'<i a name whicli, translating into Knglish, 
he from that time, also, bestowed upon his wife, 
calling her “ Cjlood Love,’* as an appm})rii)le 
indication of her excellent and amiable tlisposi- 
tion, lie had the niish>r<nne, however, to 
survive Iiis lady for a period of mon* than thirty 
y('ars, she dying in IdoS, and he not until 
the year KivSP. Hiey arc buried at Lollon, 
but without an inscription to record their 
memory/’' 

Of the daughters of Sir Waller Aston, 
Frafircs^ the third daughter, married Sir Wil- 
liam IV'i’sall, Knt, ol’ Canwell, near Lichfield, an 


* At (Julti-M, ai'O, ti', ere was a sc*at luloni'iiij to I.onl Aston. 
“ It in 0(jidiii/, to Pcniinnt, “• a ma['mll< i.-nt fdil niaiis'u)Tj, and 

cont.iincd eifr]jty lodging rooms ; but it was burnt to rlic iooiiiKi 
J)y til carclc snc.s.s of a scrv.iiit. On tlu^ spot where it stood, 
which commands a deliglitful view' of the river and vale of 'rroif^ 
there is now a farm-houac, the property of Lord Viscount Anson, 
of Shugborou'gh. 

“ During Lord Aston’s absence in Spain, it appears to have 
been the occasional rejideiice of his three daiigleers, Lady Persall, 
Gertrude Aston, afterw'ards Mrs. Henry Thimelby, and Mrs. 
Fowler.” — Tinhall Poetry, notes, p. 'is i. 
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estate beautifully situated, and formerly the 
scitc of a priory. She appears from the Tix- 
hall Poetry” to have been a most amiable and 
accomidished woman, but unfortunate in tlic 
loss of her children. These however have been 
laiiienled with great tenderness and beauty, by 
her poetical sister, Gertrude Aston, of whose 
productions indeed, forming the second division 
of the Tixhall Collection, they may be con- 
sidered as no inadequate specimens. Tlie first 
is addressed- to Sir William and his Lady on 
the Death of their little Frankc,” and concludes 
in the following striking manner : 

Say in him we knowc did ineete 
All was good, and all was sweet, 

Does this aggravate your cross ? 

Yoiir gaine is greater than your loss. 

For, alas ! what did he here ? 

Please your eye, delight your eare : 

He your sense’s welcome guest, 

Treates your soules now with a feast. 

’Tis his powerfull praires give you 
All good here, and heaven too. 

Yet hence your comfort most will rise, 

God loves the child that quickly dies. 
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The socolul, sent to llie same parties on tlu; 
Death of their Danu;hter, is not less reinarkahle 
tor its haj^piness of thought aiul expression. 
How could wc hope, says the lair writer t)n this 
melancholy occasi on , 

lauig to enjoy that little lieavcn on earth r’ 

A\'as iu)t her mind drawne in her lovely faee ? 

Did not hc?r sonle shine through the eristall case 
As a eleare svut, upon a cloudless day, 

On some ealinc streame best(uvcs hK hrlghtest ray. 
Ihil death inform’d us that the goale was wonm: 
Defore the race did seeine to us hegunne. 

It were a sin to wish her here againe ; 

Uni pa'*(lon if I say that till the paine 
For such a losse, belongs not so to yon, 

Unit wc may challenge equall portions too. 

\\\‘ rivall not, but thus our title [)rove, 

'fhoiigli yours by nature, she was ours by lovt*. 

Ccrlnidc jlstou, fourth daugliter of Sir Wal- 
ter, married Henry Thimelby, Ivscp third brother 
of Sir John Thimelby of Indiam. To her 
we arc indebted for many poetical efliision.s of 
great merit, forming indeed one entire dlvi.sioii 
ofthcTixhall Poetry. They are altogether of 
the domestic kind, commemorating the plea- 
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siires, or bewiiiling the misfortunes, of her 
friends and relatives, and exhibit an interesting 
picture of the virtues and sensibilities of her 
heart. 

IShc has not forgotten too the expression of 
her own sufferings and sorrows,, which were of 
no trivial nature; for lier husband, to whom she 
was ardently attached, died young, and their 
only child, the sole tye which bound her to the 
world, soon followed its lamented father to the 
grave. There is something inexpressibly tender 
and affecting in the following lines on the death 
of her child, which seem to indicate a persuasion 
on her part, that her child was taken from her 
as the punishment of her faults, and reunited to 
its father as tlie reward of his virtues. 


Deare infant, ’twas thy mother’s fault 
So soone inclos’d thee in a vault : 

And father’s good, that in such hast 
Has my sweet child in heaven plac’d. 
I’ll weepe the first as my offence. 
Then joy that he made recompence ; 
Yet must coufesi } my frailty such, 
INIy joy hy greife’s exceeded much : 
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' 1.1 in! !)1 vI JlM ,Mv*S'i‘ f !l in il 1 
"i I’f j!lI'^ S4'l fell > vl* (>'• r. nil's nn' si u-. 

Till* |li''(' lu'i'f, n,* witli tlifi' iMir. 

Tills Inst dnni'ivntioii (It'lonniiR'd fic'r to rc‘iiii- 
(jnisli soric't y, :iiul to si*('k in ihr oonsohitions ol’ 
r('lii;ion llic only balm wliicli rcmaini'tl for Imr 
on i‘3ir(li. S!u‘ accordingly left In r scat at 
(’oiby near Iinliam, and .sonolil an ;isylnm in 3i 
convent (d' Kngli?)ii Nuns, iil Louvtiin, in l‘'l;ui- 
(Icrs, ()!’ wliich licr husband's sisli’r, VVincIVid 
'i'binicl!>y, was abbos.s, and where she rcmaiiual 
until (Icalii restored her to her husband and her 
child. 

Of this lady abbess,” says Mr. Clifford, I 
founil (.it dhxlnill) no h;s.s tlian sixty oi* seviaity 
very beautiful letters, addresscal to Herbert 
Aston; from wliich, the Ibllowin;^* aflectinir pas- 
sanes relate to Mrs. Henry 'riihnelby. " Kor 
our dearest sister, though licr eye’s dolun(> l)(* 
not yet wholly ceased, yet who can repini' alt so 
hapjiy a flood, wliich lias raysed her to the con- 
templation of heaven, wher sucfi pearlls as hc'r 
tears contribute with other jewells to tlie rilclies 
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ot' that ocean of deli^flit.’ — ^ But enoiif of this 
sad subject; I must have place to communicate 
my joyes. Our dear sister liath now changed 
miirning into whight attire. Oh ! luid you 
scene the solemnity, I am confident y' hart wod 
not liave contained all the joy, but shed som att 
your eyes; no less than Heaven can dim the 
s])lendour of this glorious day.’” 

I cannot lielp thinking but that, in llie tl)ir<! 
division of the Tixhall Poetry,” consisting' o* 

Poems collected by the Bight I fonom- ’ ‘ 
Lady Aston,” the piece optillod “ d'he 
Nun,” was selected as bearing a reference to 
the above affecting scene. Hiis bcoutil';! 
poc7in, included in a manuscript bearing if. 
date of 1662, but in all })robal)ilily several ye.n' . 
older, lias been introducc'd into the first act 
of Lee’s “ Theodosius,” but differing materially 
from the copy published in the volume before 
me. Who was the author is not known, for 
Lee’s play is long posterior to its existence in 
the Tixhall iiianiiscript ; but it bears a striking 
resemblance, as Mr. Clifford has Justly observed, 
to Dr. Percy’s popular song commencing Say, 
Nanuy^ wilt thou gang with me.” 1 shall intro- 
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(Iiic’o it liero, not only as a specimon ol llio taste 
of the fair selector, but as, in many respects, a 
most interesting and pathetic illustration ot what 
^ve havti been just told occurred in the convent 
at L.ouvain.* 


Chorus of V'ihgins. 

() Clirisosfoinc ! look down, and see. 
An olleririi^ worthy heaven and thee : 
Noe lieh the vietiine, bright and faire, 
That slie on earth appearos a star. 
Kndosia is the Virgin’s name, 

And arter-times shall sing her fame. 


' o')-, rvf. Mr. CiitTord, h.i» given llie following ac- 

■ l it <'1‘ iin‘ Mil-|cct of this poem: “ From a motive either of 
j.M,,. ,i.,- or religion, '^he (Pultheri.i) embraced a life ol celibacy; 
•O', t^.l^ iisoluiion, svliich she communicated to her sisters 

.\rc.idia .ind Marina, \v is celei>r.ited by the Christ ian \N()rld, as 
ih<- Mihlinicst (ffhrt of heroic piety. In the presence of the 
clergy and pc(>ple, the three daughters ot ArcaJius dedicated their 
virginity to (iocl ; and the obligation ot their solemn vow w'as in- 
scribed on a tablet of gold and gems, which they publicly otfered in 
the great cluircli of Constantinople. 'I'heir palace was converted 
into a mon.istcry ; and all males, except the guides of their con* 
science, were scrupulously excluded from the holy threshold, 
I’ulcheri.i, her two sisters, and a chosen train of favoured damsels, 
forme J a religious community ; they renounced the vanity of dress, 
interrupted by frequent fasts their simple and frugal diet, allotted 
n portion of their time to works of embroidery, and devoted .several 
hours of the day and niglu to the exercise of prayer and psalmody, 

M 2 
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TiCiitl the Voteriee, lead her in, 

Her holy hlrth-day now lu'Ldn ; 

III huinbh* weeds, but eleaiie array, 

Thy honres shall sweetly j)ass away : 

And when the rie^hts deeine are past. 

To [ileasant gardins we will hast. 

PULCHEUIA. 

Canst thon, Marina, leave the winld, 

The world that is devotion’s bane, 

Wher crownes are tost, and seeptei s h in I'd, 
AVher lust and jiroud an'l>ilions raigne ? 

Canst thou thy costly robes forbeare, 

To live with us in poore attire ? 

Canst thou from courts to cells repaire. 

To sing att midnight in the quire ? 

Canst thou forget the golden bed, 

Wher thou mightst sleep beyond the morne. 

On matts to lay thy royal I head. 

And have thy beauteous tresses shorne ? 

Canst thou resolve to fast all day, 

And weepe and groane to be forgiven ? 

Canst thou in broken slumbers pray. 

And by atllietious merit heaven 
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( ' 1 n ) i; I ! > . 

\ otoiiNS(‘, can this be done : 

we I Ik- grace divine inipbu e — 
d'lie wr>rl(l sliail lose the battles won. 
And sin sliall never eliaine thee inor**. 


Makin A. 

'J'he to blis^(‘ doth open stand. 

And all niv ])enance i> in view ; 

'l lie uorul, upon the otliia- hand, 

( lies out, Oh, doe mil bid adue, 

(jioK us, 

Wdial, wliat can pompe and glory doe ? 

Or what can Imnian powt'rs [XTsiiade ? 
riiat mind that hath a heaven in view, 
How can it be by earth belraid ? 


iMakina. 

Ila^t tlu-n, Oh, hast to take me in. 

For e\er locke Religion’s don^ ; 
Secure lUe IVoin the eharmes of sin. 
And let me see the world noe more. 


M 3 
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No. VII. 

I low pure l.lio joy when first my IiuihIs unrolld, 
I^Vom tlio diirk eliost, all rough with t.irnislj’d gold, 

'I'he sniidl tliin (piartos 

'i'he eye skims restless, like the roving bee, 

O’er flowers of wit, and song, and repartee, 
Flowers of the honour’d dead, a sacred trust ! 
Flowers that shall live, and blossom in their dust ! ^ 

R KsuMiNG our account of the Aston lainily, 
we have now to bring forward the youngest 
surviving daughter of Sir Walter, Constant!. \ 
Aston, who became the wife of Waltei* 
Fowler, Flsq. of St. Thomas Priory, near 
StalFord. She was the constant correspondent 
of her brother Herbert during his residence in 
Spain, appears to liave been strongly attached 
to him, and did all in her powder to bring to a 
successful issue his addresses to Catharine 
yhimelby, whom she professes in one of her 


* l)iu with t nnsklcrablv alteration, arc taken from 

Dr. r'eniir’ii Bililiomaiii.i. 
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liittcTs to value infinitely, and to love even 
al)ov(' lier own life. Slu‘ had inihihcd tin,' 
rainily ta^te lor j)o(‘tiy and elei^ant liteiatuie, 
and v\a^,.as sevcu'al |)assat»i‘s iVoin Ikm* h-lttus 
(juoted hy Mr. CMillord, suHiei(‘nll\ shew, a vi ry 
wai*ni :uhnir(‘r of her hrol her’s vtu’ses, and ly 
soiieiloiis to ll)rin a perfect collection of ihein. 
One of these c‘\tracts paints her solicitinh* on 
till' suhject with so niiich naivete and siniplieily, 
and imj)arts so amiable an idea ol lua* charaeli*r 
and leelini*-, that I feel mysell’ under the 
pleasiiiii; necessity ol insei ting it. 1 liave not 
I’eceaM’d yet,” she tells her lirother llca’liert, in 
a h'tter to him <lated Ib.Sh, “ those thrc'e 
copyes of verses you promis(‘d me for sending 
your box to Mr. I leiiry Tliiineiby, therfore I 
beseech you not to forget them, for I |jav(* a 
longe lime much longud Ibr them. And indeed 
1 could almost find in iny liart to quai rel witli 
you, and to conclude my letter with it; for 1 
have written to you I know' not Iuhv often, and 
beged of you most pitty fully that you would 
send nice some verses of your owne makeing, 
and yet you never would, when you know J 

love them more then can bee expressed. And 
M f 
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in one of your letters, rather than you would 
send any of them to ])oore me, you writte word 
you had none, when I am sure you cannot eh use 
but tliinke I know that is iinpossiable. And 
tlierfore pray see how hardly you dcale witli 
nice, when 1 have sent you all the verses that I 
couhl gett perjieluly, never omicting the send- 
ing of any tliat I could get that were good ones. 
Therefore I desire you will make an end of the 
(juarrell, w’ith sending mee some as sune as you 
can ; for I assure you they can not come to one 
that will more esteme them tlien your ever most 
aifeclionat sister to serve you, Constance F.’’ ^ 
'i'hat a lady tluis partial to the Muses, should 
be beloved l)y them in return, was a result that 
might naturally be expected ; and we are pleaseil 
therelbre to find in the ‘‘ I'ixhall Poetry a most 
beautiful tribute to her |)grsonal charms. It was 
discovered by Mr. Clifford, on a scrap of paper, 
the back of wlifch was inscribed, ‘‘ These for 
Mrs. Constance Aston, at the Lady Marcliiones 
oi Clanricard’s, dowager. Red Lion S(iuarc,’> 
and must Juive been written, he observes, ‘‘ at 


'I’lxh.ill I'ottry, Prciaco, j*. xxi. 
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ir>f} 

K'list (’nrly as Tor ahoiil iliat liiih*, or 

( onstaiic'c Aston chan^^oj h(*r naino, 
and l)ccant(' Mrs. Fowler.” 


To M rs. (’onstaiiia* A^lon. 

\s ill ill*.' MnimuM* a soli tailing slinwrr 

1 li Sul's i>cams, and <'noK*s the p.nalud 

earih, 

Ixetreshclh i'\er\ lii hl, to (‘\ oi \ flower. 

More sweet ness \ ii'uF, .tnd t,** new oiiv's 

birth: 

^'o in this < ioinl olM^riefo yoiir beatits \vi‘ari*'>, 

^ our eyes but wanne wlinni they were won! to 
liurne, 

^ our lo\ely fact, thus jjjently ilew’tl with tearc's. 
For e\er) dro{) dot It a fresh channe rel.unu'. 

And as tliis sorrow doth your beauty raise, 
l>y it of future joyes Nourselfe assure ; 

it. is their dawue ; those are the fairest d.iys, 
Whose morning light mists for a vvliile obscure. 

Wc must not forget to mention likewise, that 
Walter, third Lord Aston, and grandson ol‘ 
Sir Walter, by Ids marriage, about the year 
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1680, with Catherine Gage^ daughter of Sir 
Thomas Oage of Firle, in Suffolk, iiitroiiuced 
into the family a lady ns mucli attached to the 
Muses as was Constance Fowler, and who had 
more than twenty years before formed a collec- 
tion of verses which now appears as the third 
division of the ‘‘ Tixhall Poetry.” 

To this singular and interesting group of 
poetical and kindred frientls, it is necessary 
/as//j/ to add the name of Edwaud 
the second brother of Sir John Thimelby ol’ 
Iniham, an ecclesiastic of great wortli and piety, 
and who died provost of the collegiate church 
of St. Gery, in Canibray, about the year 16i>0. 
lie was a man also of considerable erudition and 
taste; in his youth he possessed a large I’und of 
vivacity and wit ; and he appears, from his share 
ill the Tixhall collection, to have entered into 
the family poetical compact with infinite spirit 
and play of imagination. 

It is to the persons whom I have now enu- 
merated that we are indebted for the Collection 
entitled Tixhall Poetry,” a series of effusions 
of which part is original, and part selected from 
preceding and contemporary writers. In which- 
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over it is viewed, it reflects e;reat credit on 
the talent and taste of the j)arties who coiHri- 
l)iilt‘d to its formation. But it docs more than 
this, I'or it brinies them before ns as moral and 
domestic characters, with many of those minute 
traits wliich delight the heart, and give to tluj 
picture, as it were, a living lieanty and freshness. 
It m*ay be said indeed very frc(jnently to })resent 
us with a transcript oflhe feedings, allections, and 
liUirary acquirements of live distinct but til lied 
families, wlio, during the seventeenth century, 
resided in the very centre <)f England, and 
within a li'W miles of each other; for Mr. Clil- 
I'ord informs us, tluit the Priorij ()f ' Si /I'ftomaa 
is but three miles from Tixhally which is live 
from Bcllanionr ; from that to iknmrU is fifteen, 
which ])laces are all in Stafibrd shire; and from 
Canwcdl to Irnham in Lincolnshire, is about 
five and thirty miles.*' 

An inijiulse, indeed, botli moral and literary, 
and wliich seems not to have degenerated in 
its descent, may be considered as having been 


Ptef.ice, p. xxvii. 
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coinnuinicatcd to the indivulimls constituting 
tlicse llimilics, by the example of Walter, first 
Lord Aston, wliosc virtues and whose love of 
letters not only influenced his own children, 
but was carried with them throughout all their 
connections ; and though they are all now in 
the male line become extinct, their very names 
and dwellings having perished, yet in the female 
descent the liouse of Aston not only maintains 
airundiminished, but enjoys an increasing cele- 
brity for literary taste and talent, — a remark 
which naturally leads me to one of the most in - 
teresting parts of my subject, the discovery by 
Mr. Cliflbrd of the poetry written or collected 
by these families in the liouse of his brother at 
Tixhall. 

It will be recollected that the State Papers 
and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, which were 
published by Mr. Arthur Clifford in 1809, had 
been preserved in the library at Tixhall, and it 
occurred to the editor soon after that publica- 
tion, and with an impression indeed which he 
could not dismiss from his mind, that there 
were still concealed in his brother’s house some 
valuable manuscripts, especially some connected 
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widi Sir WiillcM' AstonV cni!);!^ [c. Sj .iiti. 

J )(‘ti*rmiiu (l. tlu'rfioris llial llu'^c - 

j-Iionhi not, oscnpc luin iVoin w;in{ oi’ cli , 

Ik; on liis lu'xt visit to Tixiuill n vi i \ 

vin'ilaiil ciKjuiry ntlcr (licir oxIsUmkc'; iiikI, :is 
the jicc’onnt wliicli lie Inis ‘riv(‘n iis oj’ (he isMu- 
ol lii.^ e\])lor:it.ory ell’orts loriiis oiu^ ol* I Ik* most 
Interesting episodes in the annuls of 
grapliie advenliiKs and is writhMi, indeed, c n 
//A'/ere, 1 shall pi '-stnil it to iny readers, allhoiigli 
a pretty long (‘xtraet, in his own words. 

On iny ai’rival at I'ixhall/’ says Mr. (Til - 
ford, I bi gan iny search by en(|niring after an 
old oaken box, covered with vari('gal(‘d gill, 
leatlier, and ornamented with brass nails, which, 
according to the tradition of the family, had be- 
longed to Sir Ralph Sadler, It is ceitain that 
Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers had hvv.w pie- 
seivial in tliat l)ox, both at Standon Lordship 
and Tixliall, but they had been removed out ol* 
it many years ago ; partly, perliaps, for the 
pur])ose of dej)Ositing them in a still safer place, 
and probably, also, with tlie intention of showing 
them to such visitors at Tixhalb as might feel a 
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curiosity to examine such ancient manuscripts** 
The box, however, at that time, vvas not very 
closely examined, or many papers were pur- 
posely left in it, as the reader will be informed 
hereafter. I had often heard my eldest sister, 
Mrs. VVolseley, relate, that my hither (who, 
when he was first married, lived in the old 
house, now a ruin,) determined, on some oc- 
casion or other, to make a great bonfire in the 
court ; and to throw into it a large (juantity of 
old boxes, lumber, and rubbish, which had been 
accumulating in the ancient mansion, perhaps 
i()r more than two centuries. Among the rest, 
this venerable diplomatic chest, which had con- 
tained the laborious negotiations, and important 
treaties of so many ambassadors, and such va- 
rious countries, was also destined to the flames; 
but that my mother, and- all the female part of 
the family, strongly interceded for it ; struck, 


* <i My respectable friend, Samuel’ Pipe Wolferstan, Esq. of 

Stadfold, near 'Pam worth, informed me, that making a visit one 
morning at Tixhall, I suppose Between thirty and forty years ago, 
my mother showed him some of these papers, and s))oke of them 
as very curious manuscripts.” 
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])('il»ni)s, with tho exterior l)eauty o! its ^ililcd 
l(•lllller, aiul hobnails ; and still more, because 
my mother tleelared, that she hail lu'ard her 
father, Lord Aston, say, that that vi‘ry box had 
beloni^’cd to !Sir llalph Sadha*; and tirat: there- 
fore it would be a kind of sacrilei;e to destroy a 
venerable relic of such an illustrious ancestor. 
The hulies prevailed, and the box was saveil/' 
On emiuirin^ loi it, I was soon informed 
by the old liousekeeper, who has bi;en in tlie 
liunily tiearly fifty years, that it was deposited 
in the lumbcr-rooni ; but that, only a short 
time since, as she lui])pencd to be '|)assin^ by it, 
she lifted up the lid, and perceived that the 
Ijottoin of it was strewed over with dirt and 
dust, and with little bits of paper, wliich ap- 
peared to have been nibbled hito pieces by the 
mice; and she added, that she was ))retty sure I 


^ ** Hi:r« !el inc pause a moment, to pay tlie tribute of affec- 
tioiiiitc sorrow, to ihe memory of my (icar departed sister, whose 
untintcly dr*atli h is taken place Miice I began this work. Ofter. 
1ns sIk- listciM'd to my account of its jirogre'-s, and often has she 
1 x'ktd forward to the pleasure of reading it when fini^hed. But, 
alas ! she has sunk prematurely into the grave ! Nor will she Ik: 
gratified by its perusal, nor I by the approbation which her 
affettion and fondness would have bestowed upon it.” 
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should find nothin^' in it \V{)r(!i looking* id’loi - 
"idiis information was suOiciently discon ra.»;ii!i;-. 
I, liowevcr, dcsiivd l!ic box to be bj-onglit to 
my a])virtmcnt, and on o})oning it, I pcrccivtul, 
that mos^ probably, k was originally conslrnclcd 
Ibr the ex})ress purpose of preserving papers ; 
for the entire cavity of the inside was hiietl nj) 
with two rows of deep drawers, three in each 
row, wliich could only be opened by drawing 
them perpendicularly in)\vards. One of the 
(havvers had been taken out, and never re- 
placed ; and, as the lid did not shut close, the 
mice had got into the place of that drawer, aiul 
had nibbled away some papers, \,hicli Iiad pro- 
bably been left there, aiul also the margins^ and 
part of the writing, of some of the manuscripts, 
whieli protruded a little from the other drawers. 
The inside of the box was so conU ived, that, if 
all tlie drawers had been in, this could never have 
liappened After having given a few moments 
to grief and Himentation, for the loss of the 
manuscripts, wliich I thus saw irretrievably 
destroyed, I began, with no little agitation, to 
pull out the other drawers, and was delighted 
to find that none of them were entirely empty. 
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At last I came to one (jiiite Tiill, wliicli, with the 
others, contained an additionaW parcel of Hir 
Ralph ^>adlcr’s papers, and all the ‘ State 
Pa{)ers and Letters of Sir Walter Aston/ 
carefully tied up in small bundles; and, in 
short, in the same state exactly in wliich, some 
years before, I had received the manuscripts of 
Sir Ralph Sadler. My satisfaction was now 
complete, and I hardly thought of searching or 
incjiiiring any farther. However, having com- 
nuinicateil my discoveries to the old house- 
kcejier, slie informed me, that, if I considered 
the papers I had found to be of any value, and 
was fond of such things, she had a large trunk 
and some boxes quite full of old [lapcrs. The 
reader will readily believe, that I lost no time 
in desiring them to he brought to me; and, in 
fact, in about an hour afterwards, I beheld two 
men arrive, bending under the weight ol’an im- 
mense travelling trunk, and a third behind, with 
two small wooden boxes. These I examined 
first, and found thcfti to contain chiefly some 
books of travelling and household cxpenccs of 
my grandmother, Lady Clifford, while she was 

VOL. l. N 
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ill France, and at Paris, about the year 1740.* 
Along with thgse were some French almanacks, 
passports, playbills, army-lists, and other papers 
and letters, botli printed and manuscript, some 
of which, though interesting enough as family 
papers, were possessed of no further value. 
These, therefore, I soon^ dispatched ; but w'hen 
I came to open the great trunk, 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ! f 

I there beheld, what might have thrown a real 
genuine antiquary into extasies and raptures. 
For my own part, I confess, 1 was at first ap- 
palled and daunted. It was a bumper, brimful 
and overflowing ; while the enormous mass ap- 
peared to consist of papers of every sort and 
size, the surface of which was most respectably 


* “ My father being a posih\imous child, was always, durinj; 
liis youth, under the immediate care of his mother, and lived witli 
l\er at Paris while finishing his eduction. About the year 1750, 
he was an oificer in the French service, in the regiment called 
“ i.es Moui<quetniros du Roi.” 

I (Irav. 
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(Ictonik'd by a dee}) anil venerable layer of lite- 
rary dust. Sinnnioning up resolution, 

1 bent 

Kuch cnrporal agent to Uiis terrible teat ; ^ 

and drawing a ebair to the side ol' the trunk, I 
sat down, with a full determination of thoroughly 
exploring its contents; and resolved, not to let 
a single scrap of paper pass witliout examination, 
and without satisfying myself as to the nature 
ol’ the manuscript it contained. The pa|)ers 
which I first met with were generally bills and 
receipts, bonds, leases, and parchment deeds ; 
then, pcrha})s, a* single letter *, then the back of 
a letter, or other morsel of paper, wdth verses 
scrawled on it ; mixed with these, single printed 
sheets, proclamations, pamphlets, and small 
volumes; till at last I came to whole packets of. 
letters, and entire volumes of manuscript poetry; 
but the whole tumbled and thrown together, 
and inixed with so much dirt and dust, as if the 
trunk'‘l)ad been destined to be the repository of 
all the rubbish, sweepirtgs, and clearings of the 


* Macbetli. 
N 2 
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library, the study, the steward’s room, and every 
cabinet and writing-desk in the house. 

“ Thus pursuing my way * through strait, 
rough, dense, or rare,’ * whenever I met with a 
bill, a bond, or the like, I threw it on one side, 
the printed papers and books on another, while 
I carefully collected the manuscript poems and 
letters, and every thing which appeared to be of 
a literary nature, or to have any relation to the 
Aston family, into a heap by themselves. When 
I had got completely through the contents of 
the trunk, I returned into it all that 1 con- 
sidered as useless, at least for my purpose. I 
carried the books and printed papers to the 
library, and put by the rest for further exami- 
nation. The reader will judge of the vastness 
of papers I had to wade tlirough, and of the 
extent of my labour and perseverance, when ■ 
inform him, that I was almost continually oc 
enpied for about ten days, from breakfast to 
dinner, and frequently an hour or more before 
breakfast, and another in the evening, before I 
beheld the bottom of the trunk. Such is the 


VlilttJii. 
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history of my search after manuscripts at l'i\- 
hall, and i-uch was tlie success with wliich tliat 
search was atlcmlod.” * 

The manuscripts thus fortunately obtained, 
consisted of Sir Walter Aston* s state papers^ of 
a collection of letters connected with the private 
history of the Aston family, and of a large mass 
poetrij. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
a selection from this latter division constitutes, 
under the title of Tixhall Poetry,’' the vo- 
lume HOW' before me. 

Mr.Cliirord, the very judicious editor of these 
j)oems, has, for reasons which he has assigned 
in his preface, but which it is. not necessary here 
to repeat, divided his materials into four classes; 
the ^firstf including Poems collected by the 
Il^^nourable Herbert Aston, 1(5.53;" the second^ 
“ Poems Inj the Honourable Mrs. Henry Thi- 
melby the third, ‘‘ Poems collected by the 
Right Honourable Lady Aston;" and the fourth^ 
“ Miscellaneous Poems." 

Of these divisions, the firsts the second^ and 
a great part of the fourth, consist of original 


* Preface to ’PixliaH Poetry, pp» v. vi. vii. viii. ix, 
N 3 
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poetry, written either by individuals of the 
Aston family, or by their intimate connexions. 
The thirds with the exception of perhaps half a 
dozen pieces, is altogether formed from pro- 
ductions which had previously appeared in 
print; but as these arc taken from volumes 
published during the close of the seventeenth 
century, as they are, setting aside a few selectetl 
from the dramas of Fletcher, Lee, and Drydcn, 
anonymous effusions, or merely designated as 
being written by a Person of Quality,” there 
is every probability, as Mr. Clifford has re- 
niarked^ that the Tixhall family and their 
friends, being both writers of verse and persons 
of quality, may have been the authors of some 
of the poems thus distinguished. 

Taken as a whole, and in a literary point* of 
view, the Tixhall Poetry” may be justly 
considered as forming one of the most pleasing 
miscellanies of its age^ Its authors and col- 
lectors were not, it is true, poets or literati by 
profession, blit they possessed a liberal education ; 
and their familiarity with the highest ranks of 
society, of which indeed they formed an integral 
part, has often given, both to their sentiment 
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and diction, an ease, a spirit, and elegancy of 
colouring, which, under other circumstances, 
they had probably wanted. 

They appear also to have cultivated with 
assiduity the friendship of contemporary‘genius 
and talent ; for we are told, that, besides Dray- 
ton, who may be said to have been domesticated 
at Tixball, they were intimate with Crashaw, 
Fanshaw, and Caryl; and that there is j*eason 
to think they were well knowa to Sandys, Wal- 
ler, Davenant, and Cowley. How eflectively, 
in a ))oetical light, and as original writers, they 
liave availed themselves of their intimacy with 
these masters of their art, the pages of the 
Tixhall poetry will, we may venture to assert, 
exhibit no unsatisfactory proof. 

For, whilst of the moral anti domestic interest 
resulting from the perusal of these poems, 
especially from that portion of them included in 
the second division, I have already spokcu in 
terms of high approbation, it remains to add, 
that in the province which most decidedly 
unfolds the character of the genuine poet, 
that of fanoy and imagination, some speti- 
N 4 
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mens of extraordinary merit may be likewise 
culled. 

Two of these, and which, as being unappro- 
priated, we may be allowed to conceive as 
issuing from some part of the Aston family, 
or their connections, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of bringing forward, so completely do 
they meet the encomium of the preceding 
paragraph. 

The first is entitled A Dirge f ’ and it is 
not exaggerated praise to say, that it partakes 
of much of the wildness and touching sweet- 
ness of fancy, wliich so remarkably endear to 
us the lyrical fragments of Shakspeare. In this 
light has it been viewed by Mr. Clilford, who 
adds, that it appears to be the love-song of 
some Ophelia, or distracted maiden, whose 
lover was drowned/' 

lie goe to niy love, where he lies in the deepe, 

And in my imbraces my deerest shall sleepe : 

When we wake, the kind dolphins together shall 
throng. 

And in chariots of shels shall draw us along. 
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The orient pciirlo, which the ocean bcstowcs, 

corall wcle mix, and a crown soc coinpoNC ; 
'The sea niinphs shall si^h, and envy our blissc, 
AVo will leach tliein to laugh, and their cockles to 
kisse. 


Ff)r my love sleeps now in a watry grave, 

He hath nothing to shew for his tombe but a 
wave : 

lie kisst‘ hi^ cold lips, not the corrall more red, 

'J'liat growes where he lies in his watry bed. 

Ah ! ah ! my love’s dead, there was not a bell ; 
Ilut a triton's shell, 

To ring, to ring out his knell. 

The second, together with much play of ima- 
gination, and sprightly flow ol‘ versification, 
displays no small jiortion of humour, c.s])ecial ly 
towards the close, where the origin of gout 
and tooth-ach is assigned to causes which have 
never probably been even dreamt of by any 
pathologi.st, however learned or profound. As 
the “ Dirge” was taken from the third division, 
this has been selected from the fourth^ where 
it is preceded and followed by several pieces of 
not inferior merit. 
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The Fairies Song. 


Wee (lance on hills above the wind, 
iliiid leave our footsteps there behitid, 
Which shall to after ages last, 

When all our dancing dayes are past. 

Sonietinies we dance iij)on the shore 
'J'o whisteling winds and seas that roare ; 
Then wee make the wind to blow. 

And sett the seas a dancing too. 

The thunder’s noise is our delight, 

And lightning makes us day by night, 

And in the ayre we dance qn high 
To the loud niusick of the sky. 

About the moone we make a ring, 

And falling stars w^e wanton fling 
Like squibs and rocketts, for a toy, 

While what frights others is our joy. 

But when wee w'ould hunt away our cares, 
We boldly mount the galloping spheares ; 
And riding so from east to west, 

Wee chace each nimble zodiac beast. 
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'riuis, ijjiddy urowen, wee make our bod'^, 

With thick black cloiuN to rest, our heads 
And tlood the earth wiMi our darke sliosa r.s, 
Tliat did hut sprinkle these our bowers. 

I'hlis having done with orbs and sky, 

'I'hoso mighty spaces vast and high, 

'riien downe we come, and take tlie shapCN, 
Sonu tiuR's of (»ats, sometimes ol apes. 

Xe\t turn’d to mites in cheese, forsootli, 

U\*e get into someliollow tootli, 

Wherein, as in a Christmas hall, 

Woe filsk and dance ♦bedevil and all. 

'fhen wc change our wily features 
Into yc’tt far smaller creatures, 

And dance in joynts of gowty toes, 

'J'o painfull tunes of groans and woes. 

It may be necessary to add, if a fiirllier ex- 
c itenient to tlie curiosity of the reader be want- 
ing, that the Tixhall Poetry” contains some 
hitherto unpublished pieces by I )rydcn, Waller, 
Fanshawe, and Sidney Godolphin ; the foui tli 
division opening with a Pindaric Ode,” l)y 
the first of these bards, orwliidi it may be said, 
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and no greater praise can be given it, that, both 
as to style and versification, it is notunworthy of 
his elevated fame. 

Of a place so consecrated in our imagination, 
as, from what has been related conceri^tbig it, 
tlie ayicicnt mansion of the Astons must neces- 
sarily be, not merely from the antiquity of its 
halls, and the rank of its possessors, but from 
the moral worth and literary taste of which it 
was so long the residence, it will be highly 
gratifying to learn, that a portion still remains ; 
in ruins, indeed, but interesting, as well from 
the character of the architecture, over which 
time has spread its veil of beauty, as from the 
associations connected with its former social 
happiness and baronial hospitality, 

rhe first story only of one side of the 
ancient mansion,” relates Mr. Clifford, but' 
without a roof, is still standing, and was for- 
merly almost hid by the most luxuriant growth 
of ivy which I ever saw. This of late years has 
been judiciously thinned, and lopped away, in 
order to shew the windows, with the form and 
architecture of the building. The south front 
terminated in a bow-window richly decorated 
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on the outside with roses, lozen‘!:ts, and olht'r 
Gotliic ornaments. This bow'-uiiulow, loire- 
tlier with the east and west windows, and souk* 
part of the lofty massy chimney-j)iece, are still 
in existence. The internal decoration ot the 
great drawing-room was very singular; tlu^ 
lower part of the walls being wainseotted, while 
tlie upper part exhil)ited the naked stone, taste- 
fully adorned with sculptured pannels, with the 
lieraldic shields of the founders, and the initial 
letters of their names, all of stone, and rising 
in bas-relief from the sides of the room. Here, 
in particular, are tlie arms of Sir Falward Aston, 
impaling those of liolles, with the motto !j((hs 
D en ; and opposite, are the Aston arms impaling 
Sadler, which must have been added more than 
iilty years after the formei. * 'J'he east window 
is a kind of oriel, and the ceiling is elegantly 
ornaniented with various emblematic devices, 
and the heraldic coats of four of^the principal 
families, to whom the Astons were allied; viz, 
Montfort, Frcville, Byron, and Walsh. In the 
centre, is a buffaloes head on a wreath, which 
was the ancient family crest; and in other 
interstices, are represented barrels, or /o?is. 
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which, from the circumstance of their being 
placed in the window, were probably meant 
as an allusion to the derivation of the family 
name : Aston, or Eston, IVom East-town. All 
these embellishments are beautifully executed. 

The walls of two smaller rooms are likewise 
still standing; but they havenow no roof but the 
thick branches of the ivy, and no floor but its 
fallen leaves. The space between the ruins and 
the modern house, is covered with a soft mossy 
turf, which, in my childhood, wah> strewed 
over with fragments of the ancient building. 
Nothing can be more delightful, than to con- 
template, in tlie different seasons of the year, or 
at different times of the day, the mingled effects 
of light and shade among these dilapidated, 
ivied W'alls. But," above all, on a clear moon- 
light night, * when all around is still, and when 
the recollections, and emotions, which such a 
scene is calculated to excite, are awakened and 
exalted by the solemn, congenial serenity of the 
nocturnal heavens, it is then that fancy and 
feeling w ill exert their influence, and take full 
possession of the mind and heart.'" * 


^ Prefurc, pi'. \xxni, .mil xxxi\ . 
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That, ill an liour truly auspicious for the 
lovers of' good poetry, their lull inspiration was 
poured on the inind and heart of Mr. Clillord, 
will be evident, I am persuaded, from the 
beautiful verses which he has subjoined to his 
description of the dilapidated seat of his ances- 
tors. From this very elegant and interesting 
poem, whicli he has intithni ‘‘ A Midnight 
Meditation among the Ruins at Tixhall,*' I 
have already selected some impressive, and, as 
I think, very appropriate lin.ivs for the motto of 
iny first paper on the present subject ; and 1 
shall now present my readers with a few 
additional passages, which w ill abundantly prove 
that Tixiiall, where, of yore, the Muses 
found a safe and sweet retreat,’’ still occa- 
sionally clierishcs amid lie/ sculptured rooms 
and ivied halls, a descendant of the great and 
good Sir Walter, worthy of hislionourcd name, 
and of the golden age of poetry in which he 
lived. 

How sweetly on that mouldering tower, 

How sweetly on that ivy bower, 

Whose branches through the ruins creep, 

The inelancliolv moon-beams sleep ! 
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Bright queen of Heaven ! thy solemn light 
Softly soothes my wakeful sight. 

To milder feelings tunes my breast. 

And lulls my throbbing heart to rest. 

After this introduction, and a few additional 
lines on the peculiar influence of the scenery 
which surrounds him, tlie poet reverts to 
Tixhall as the beloved spot where he passed his 
careless childhood a retrospect which in- 
troduces us to an exquisitely natural and toucli- 
ing picture of that enchanting period of human 
•life- 

What magic spell enchains my feet ? 

Why seem these midnight scenes so sweet ? 

Ye visions of my infant years ! 

Though dimly seen through sorrow’s tears, 
’Tisyour entrancing thought siipj^lies 
The long-lost images that rise ; 

Which fix my lingeting steps, and still 
A sadly-pleasing joy instil. 

'Twas here, alas ! a weary round. 

Through rugged, rough, and thorny ground. 

My way-worn pilgrim feet have trod. 

Since last they prest this mossy sod ! 

2 * 
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' I \v;is lu!r(* — a play fill, pratfllni:; 

W’Ikmj life, and naliiro round me Muilcd, 

U iili loved companions —r now no more ! — 
'ftie frolic i^ronp t»ne mother bore — 
h'rmn morn to eve, in rival toil, 

^\”nh fragrant flowers we deckt the soil, 
j)igmy castles raised around. 

'J'lll all ajjpeared like fairy gromnl. 

And ‘'Ore, we siniplv thou”lil the w hll(\ 

*J’he old majoslic (iothit: pili*, 

( (»n'[)ared with otir's was babic’s play, 

The work and labour of a day. 

Idle good old nur'^e prolonged the (dicat, 

And dear mamma, with kisses sweet, 

And fond impartial smiles, siirvcyhi 
i'he efforts of each tiny spade. 

Wiiere hope allured, or fancy led, 

Kager in keen pursuit we fled. 

And was the promised jdeasure crost, 

St I . light in new joys the grief was lost. 

Sn dew tlie laughing hours away ; 

So ro>e, and set, each blissful day. 

'fhough vanished — as they ne^er had beeti — 
"i'he actors both and flowery scene, 

I'o sad remembrance ever dear, 
fhey claim a sigh, a tender tear. 

(} 
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The author then proceeds to contrast the 
present ruined state of the ancient mansion of 
the Astons, with the splendour which it ^ce 
exhibited in feudal times, with the hospitality 
which lighted up its bannered hall. 

When, as successive ages rolled, 

The steel-clad hnight, or baron bold, 

In arms, and well-fought fields grown gray, 

Here calmly closed litVs parting day. 

It is a sketching peculiarly fertile in those 
associations, which arc alike calculated to in- 
terest the heart, and strike the imagination. 

Behold those moss-grown ivied walls, 

Throilgh which the glimmering moonlight falls, 
Where screeching owls, and bats obscene. 

And crawling vermin creep between — 

These once, with gorgeous hangings dresc. 

The blazoned shield, and towering crest ; 

Where conquerors, with laurel crowned, 

And patriots from the canvas frowned, 

Or beauteous dames alternate smiled^ 

For whom those heroes fought and toiled. 

See — o’er their tops the wild ash grows, 

An|l each rank weed luxuriant blows. 
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ri»i* swiillow, iindisturbc'd, liatli liiin^ 

Her nest on roofs, wliich erst have rnn:^ 

W ith sound of harp, and minstrelsy. 

Of pageants, pomp, and revelry, 

^^’hcn at the liii^h-horii lady’s call, 

'riu; feast ami daiuv, iu l)annere<l hall. 

At winter evonili^’s welcolne close, 

'I'o aiu icnt warlike music rose. 

No more — the mirth-inspiring son^^ 

I'A'hoes tim lofty hall along ; 

No niore — to sprightly notes of pleasure, 

Swims the light dance in graceful measure. 

The view which 1 have now given, though 
ucce.ssarily a niiiiiature one, of the Tixliail 
Poetry,^’ and of the labours of its accoinplished 
and judicious editor, cannot faib I think, of 
proving liigliJy acceptable to tho.se who have 
not seen the original work. I met with the 
vr)lmne by accident, in the book-shop of a small 
provincial towai, and I have only to wish, that 
a portion of the pleasure which I have derived, 
both in a moral and literary light, from its very 
interesting contents, may be felt by all who 
honour these pages with their perusal. 

o 2 
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No. VI 11. 

1 (loe Jove iliese aiincieni, riiyncs, 

^Ve never tread upon them but we set 
Oure foote upon some reverend historie ; 

And questionless ‘here, in this open aisle, 

Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather, some men lye interred 
Who lov’d the church so well, and gave so 
largely to’t. 

They thought it should have canopied ilu'ir 
bones 

Till donibesday : but all things have their end ; 
Churches and cities, which have diseases like 
to men, 

Must have like death that we have. * 

Webstkk. 

The morning rose serene and lovely, nor was 
it long after the sun had begun to unmask the 
sequestered beauties of Rivaulx, its winding vale, 
•its mountain stream, its woods, its glens, and 
picturesque ruins, when Mr. Walsingharn and 


♦ 'rhis motto h;is, if 1 recollect aright, been ailopted by- 
Mr. ©rose, for his Antiquities of England and Wales ; but it 
struck me as applying so appossitely to the subject of the present 
number, as to form .i sufficient excuse for its re-quotation. 
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Mdwanl m;i(Ic their appearance on the litfU' 
lawn belore tlieir cotta<Te. They were hy habit 
\ery early risers, and the latter more e j)eeially 
had ever been accustomed, at this swe et hour of 
j)rinie,” to indulge that love tor nature which in 
his l)osoin glowed with all the stnaigth and 
warmth of an af)petite. But he had now an 
additional motive lor deserting his coiu'h, us 
h(‘ much wished to have some conversation with 
his guardian relative to the incidents of the 
preceding day, before that gcmtlenian com- 
inenced Ills studies, which he was wont to do 
almost immedialely on leaving his l)ed-rooin. 
Jsor was iMr. W'alsinghain, in fget, less inclined 
to a discussion of the subject, and had, tliere- 
fore, lor this very purpose, and under the ex- 
pectation ef meeting Edward, passed directly 
through his library on the luwui. 

It consecjiK iitly hapj)cned, that the customary 
salutations had scarcely been exchanged, when 
Mr. W'al.singhain remarked with a smile, that 
tlie occurrence of lIjc preceding evening must, 
trom its singularity, and the air of romance 
which w^as thrown around it, have made a strong, 
and not unpleasing impression on the mind of 
o 3 
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his pupil. “ Such, indeed, sir/’ replied Kd- 
ward, has been truly the case; for, independent 
of the extraordinary and almost poetic circum- 
stance of meeting two such persons, so con- 
trasted, so employed, and in a place so ada{)ted 
to add effect to their appearance as Ilivaulx 
Abbey, the account which has been given of 
tliemselves, is such as not only to cxciic a 
deep sense of compassion for their misfortunes, 
but, at the same time, no small degree of ad- 
miration for tlie purity and correctness of thtiir 
feelings ; for the resigned fortitude of the one, 
and the ‘ affectionate endurance of the other. 
They strike me, hi short, as personages of a very 
uncommon cast, and more particularly must this 
be felt, when their late situation in life is taken 
into view ; so noble is the character of the father, 
so lovely that of the child.” 

I am not surprised either at your astonish- 
ment or admiration,” answered Mr. Walsing- 
ham, for these are characters which seem 
almost to realize the creations of the poet; 
they are characters also for which we have no 
prototype in this part of the island, and which 
are, indeed, the result of circumstances peculiar 
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t<» a mode of education, and slate ol scx iri y, ni»vv 
little known or even dreamt of here. Iduellyu 
is, in fact, a i emote descendant of tlu' royal 
house of Wales ; nursed amon*^ the recesses of 
Mona, and the mountains of Caernarvonshire, 
he preserved, together with a high sense of tin* 
value of his lineage, a spirit of independence 
Avhich, refusing to submit to tiu' common routine 
of employment, consigned liim to tht‘ harp and 
the poetry of his country ; a motlti of exerting 
his talents which, when accom[)anied, as in this 
instance, by great genius and powers of execu 
tion, was sure of meeting an honourable reward 
among a j)co[)Ie idolizing, as it were, the records 
and the music of their native land. 

“It was at this period that, whilst Iravcrlling 
through the fastnesses of Snowden, I first be- 
came ac(juainicd with the character and pursuits 
ofLluellyn. I'o flie grace of a fine-formed 
figure, he add(?d llic fire of an elevated mind, an 
imagination rich and plastic, and abounding in 
legendary lore ; and with these was combined 
such facility bf execution on the harp, as to give 
to the strains, which he often extemporaneously 
composed to the melody of its chords, the most 
o 4 



striking and iinj)ressive effect. You will nol 
tliereldre wonder, young and arilcnl as 1 tluai 
was, a lover of our national anti(|uitics, and an 
empassioned admirer of her fame in song, that 
talents such as were Lluellyn’s should strongly 
excite my emulation. 1 became, in fact, one of 
his most enthusiastic disciples; and had not cir- 
cumstances occurred which rendeied a coni' 
pliance with the wislics of tliose wlio had a claim 
to direct me, ’an imperative duty, I should have 
considered my ambition fully gratified in follow 
intr his career. Little did I then iiiumine tiiat 
the lofty and romantic bard of Aberfraw would 
ever desc end from the mountains of his fathers 
to direct an English plough ! l]iit let me add, 
« my son, as the result of experience and matured 
reflection, that he acted well and wisely in so 
doing. Happines'3, domestic happiness, as we 
have learnt, was his lot for many years ; and 
though Providence, no doubt for wise and good 
purposes, though inscrutable to us, has thought 
proper, not only to dasli the cup of prosperity 
from his lips, but to steep his grey hairs in all 
the bitterness of poverty, yel must the life ol 
IJncllyn have been, under any ciicumstances cd 
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V irtn>ic aih>liiUM}l, a noble lesson to Ins fellow- 
pu n. Ves^ Ktlward, imicli as I have praised 
llie skill and aceoinplislnnents ol iny hieiid, 
when in the ))ride and lliisli (d’yonlh, yet even 
then were t!ie virtues of his heart as decided :i.s 
the en'erL(i('s of liis n»in(l : atid.iiovv, when aged 
:i;ui in nn^cay, when perscculeti, poor, and 
blliid, he oiiee more stands belore me, there 
.1! oimd him a kmd ofsanclily and sublimity 
t»r (‘xprc'^sion, llu! more touciiing aiid eHective, 
jierhaps. as h'* still preserves, both in his con- 
wrsalion and manner, souicwhat oi lhat tone ol* 
romantic grandeur which so strongly marked 
Iii^ iMi'ly iiays,‘ and which not even lime and 
s<a’i(iw have been able to subdtie. But assuredly 
a great })arl of the impression is to he ascribcal 
to what wi’ have lately learnt, and which I be- 
lieve it im})ossil)le once to have known him and 
not to credit, namely, that piety and resignation, 
that keen sensibility and correct conducb have 
aecomi)anied his pilgrimage through life/’ 

And may not something, sir’\ remarked 
Edward, at least of the exterior effect to which 
you allude, be attribuUHl to the beautiful and 
'diecting contra.^l which subsists betwetm thi , 
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intercbting old man, and his not less interesting 
boy ? For, iniich as in themselves I admire the 
noble, though time-worn features of the Cam- 
brian bard, yet do they exhibit a still more 
striking and cmj)hatic picture as relieved by the 
sweet and pathclic expression which for ever 
dwells on the lovely and delicate countenance of 
his adectionatc Hod. There is indeed so much 
of fancy and ol‘ feeling discernible in the mind 
and disposition of this fascinating youlh, that he 
seems time not only to 1 rive imbibt^d a larg<i 
portion of the ttiste and genius which you have 
ascribed to his lather, but to have greatly out- 
stripped the usual ac(juiremcnts of his years.” 

“ His education has, w ithout doubt,” re[)lied 
Mr. Walsingham, l)(‘en a chosen employ- 
ment wdth Lluellyn, at least previous to tin? 
deprivation of his sight ; and if, as there is every 
reason to suppose, from wdiat has already 
transpired wdth regard to him, that he has 
inherited much of the susceptibility and enthu- 
siasm which so peculiarly characterized the 
youth of his parent, and wdiich are often, indeed, 
gifts of a singularly hazardous and dangerous 
nature, we have also the gratification of think- 
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(Vom premises equally ap})aront, that lie has 
also imbibed no small sliare of* his virUies. 
I'herc is, in short, somcthintij so amiable and 
engaging in his manner, such a winning simpli- 
city anti iinadectcd kindness in all he says and 
does, that he cannot but he a lavourite with us 
both. Rut I perceive that our guests, who 
appear to be nearly as early risers as ourselves, 
arc approaching.^* 

As he said this, a little wicket o])cning on 
one side of the lawn, admitted Lluellyn and his 
son. The old man came forward leaning on 
the shoulder of the youth; but having recovered 
from the fatigue of the preceding day, his step 
was firmer^, and his whole carriage more cliecr- 
ful and assured, while the sjiarkling eye, and 
now somewhat tinted cheek ol’IIoel, seemed to 
whisper of returning hope and happier days.” 

“ 1 am rejoiced, my friend,” exclaimed Mr. 
Walsingham, as he took the good old man hy 
the hand, to find that you can still dispense 
with the privileges of age, and tiiat neither 
years, nor infirmities, have as yet condemned 
you to a lind-day couch.” 
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“ Jt is an exemption, Mr. Walslngluim/^ he 
loplied, to wliich I am perhaps entitled by a 
life ol‘ strict tcinjierance ; and though, alas ! to 
tliese wan orbs tlie sun has set to rise no more, 

I yet can taste the Ircshncss of the morning 
air, and feel the wanntli of his returning light, 
with a sense of invigoration that never fails to 
awak(‘n in my breast a throb of gratitude and 
joy. And more especially on this l)lcssed 
morning do I hxd an unwonted alacrity and 
buoyancy of spirit, attributable, no doubt, to 
tlie generous hospitality wliich 1 have expe- 
rienced under your roof, and above all, to 
tlu^ deligliti'ul consciousness now glowing at my 
heart, that the friendsiiip of our early years, of 
lliat period when the aftections are unalloyed 
by self-interest or distrust, has not been impaired 
by time.” 

‘Mt is, indeed, Llucllyn, after all the vicissi - 
tudes to which we have been mutually exposed, 
a riMiovation, as it were, of our existence ; and 
since circumstances of a singular kind, on my 
pari at least, have hitb.orto prevented our re- 
cognition, though placed, it appears, within a 



s}u>rt distanci: of each other, 1 trust lluit we 
shall not now, when tliiis unexpectedly l)roni>lit 
tO'^cthcr, he in any luirry to separate, nor j)re- 
maturely dismiss an opportunity which in all 
human probability can never again occur.” 

'riicrc can he little apprehension, my vm’y 
kind and benevolent host,” cried the hard of 
Aherfraw, tliat I should in this respect act 
counter to your inclinations; for much as in 
my present situation I may naturally wisli to 
reach the end of my journey, and to rest beside 
the hones of my fatliors, I were an alien to 
(‘Very generous and just emotion, could I for 
an instant cease to acknowledge tlie infinite 
go(Klness of heaven, in rendering you, the most 
beloved of all my earliest friends, its instrument 
of mercy and protection. No, iny dear sir,” 
added the tender-hearted minstrel, almost over- 
come with the pressure of his own sensations, 
never did 1 experience a happier or more 
gratifying moment, than when I again clasped 
to iny bosom, him whom I had long thought the 
tenant of the grave, niy ever-honoured and 
still noble Walsinghani ; nor would I subject 
myself to the im}uitatiori of an ill-placed pride, 
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by reliising to accept for a period what worth 
and affection are anxious to bestow. But afire, 
and infirmity, and poverty, my kind host, are 
nevertheless evils IVom which most men are apt 
to slirink, and which are, indeed, best lodged at 
home, that bourne to which my trembling steps 
arc now directed, and whither, if perchance 
among my native fields there yet remain that 
social spot for mo, I would fain retire to die.” 

I do not doubt,” rejoined Mr. Walsing- 
ham, but that you have still a home in the 
bosoms of your kindred, and that tiic accommo- 
dations necessary to age and misfortune will be 
readily assigned you whenever you shall rcatih 
your native land ; but le\ me entreat you to be- 
lieve, my dear Lluellyn, that you have no rela- 
tive who can feel more interested in your wel- 
fare than I do; and consider, moreover, that 
but a very few days have jiasscd since you were 
suddenly and cruelly expelled from your late 
property in Rosedale, that your friends are un- 
apprized of the fate which has befallen you, and 
that the journey you liave undertaken is long, 
and, in your circumstances, hazardous and pain- 
ful in the extreme. Here then alhwv me to 
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request, and with a cordiality vvhicli cannot be 
mistaken, that you will look upon this cottage 
for the present as your Imnie ; aiul, as a lurther 
inducement to so doing, lot me add, that it is 
possible some benefit may be derived from an 
enejuiry into the conduct of your oppressors ; 
aifd with regard to this youth, who lias, I do 
assure you, already won my heart, I shall be 
most happy in afibrding him whatever in- 
struction may lie within my power ; nor will 
lulwanl, I am persuaded, be less inclined than 
myself to assist in rendering our retirement a 
scene to which he sliall in after days look back 
with partiality and pleasure.’’ 

A deep blush sufTasedHhe cheeks of lloel ns, 
in confirmation of what had jusf been uttered, 
Edward took his hand, and with a warmth which 
spoke thesincerity of the avowal, expressed to him 
tlie deliglit which he felt in the prospect of such* 
a companion ; a declaration however, which had 
been scarcely made, when Lluellyn, with a sigh 
which seemed to excite some astonishment in 
his auditors, requested a few niinutes private 
conversation with Mr, Walsingham. ^I’hey 
accordingly retired aj)art for a short space of 
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time, and on rejoining their young Irhiiuls, 
Kdward thought he perceived a inoje than 
connnon expression of- solemnity on the coun- 
lenance of his guardian. The cff’cct_, liowever, 
was transient, for he soon resumed the conver- 
sation with his usual cheerfulness and urbanity 
of manner; and observing Heel with his eyes 
fixetl in admiration on the lovely scene belbre 
him, lie asked him with a smile, if he had ever 
belbre the preceding evening been within tlui 
confines of a ruined abbey. Once, and once 
only,” answered the ingenuous youth, when 
with my father, and niy dear lamented mother, 

1 visited that very spot; it was in happier days, 
Mr. Walsingham,” he» added, the tears sUirting 
as he spoke, and the impression which now 1 
Iccl in beholding these beautiful relics, accords 
w<dl with the circumstances of that and the jn e- 
sent period, and with the character indeed ol’ 
the ruin itself — it is one of mingled sorrow and 
evanescent hope, of gratitude and awe !” 

The reply affected, and somewhat surprised 
Mr. Walsinghain ; and as he almost involuntarily 
glanced his eyes towaids the monastery, he 
could not but acknowledge to himself, how very 
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appropriate' was the allusion; tor the sun, which 
had now sunnounted the steep woody bank on 
the eastern flank of the valley, had begun to 
pour Ills rays through the upper part ol' that 
side of the building, andj^ whilst they just 
reached the elegant lancet-shaped windows of 
the western transept, illuinining their delicate 
mouldings as they passed, and obli(]iieIy gleam- 
ing on the lol'tiest Ibliage of a rich mass of ivy 
which clothed its south-western angle, tlie rest 
of the ruin was wrapped in deep and tenfold 
shade, an emblem of that human desolation, 
over which, however irretrievable as to this 
world, occasionally bursts a ray of light and 
hope, cheering as it passes for a while the sink- 
ing, and, j)erha[)s grateful, suilerer, though it 
serve but in the eye of liim who is contemplat- 
ing the approaching wreck, to give added depth 
and prominency to the surrounding gloom. 

The idea, however, though poetically just and 
striking, was too mournful to be dwelt upon, nor 
could he consider it emanating from a heart so 
new to the world, without a sense of pain and 
pity. My amiable young frig:id,’^ he exclaimed, 

we must teach you not to think so deeply; 
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iTiislbrtiinc, it is true, has early found you out, 
hut I trust, there is in store for you much both 
of comfort and of liappincss ; and see, the very 
object from which you had drawn reflections of 
so sombre a cast, js now brightening in all the 
splendour of the morning sun ; the shades are 
vaiiisliing before its influence, the elegant out- 
lines of a style of architecture beyoiul all compe- 
tition light and picturesque, are becoming every 
moment more distinct, and beauty smiles even 
IVom the touch of time.’* 

Tliere was, indeed, something highly exhila* 
rating in the scene : all nature seemed rejoicing 
ill the advancing warmth and brilliancy of tlu; 
sun *, the birds were carolling from every bush ; 
numerous cattle were grazing in the Abbey 
close; the llye ran sparkling and exulting in 
its course ; and from the scattered cottages oi’ 
Rivaulx the smoke begun to curl in many a 
cheerful wreath. ‘‘ Does not this glorious pros- 
pect,” cried Mr. Walsingham, “ furnish us 
witli a manifestation of the goodness and bene- 
ficence of Providence, sufficient to drive away 
all sadness but d^iair?” It is indeed of sur- 
passing beauty, Sir,” said Hoel, and I feel 
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its intliieiice at iny heart/’ “It is cMiough, iny 
lovely youth,” rejoined the worthy man ; “ we 
shall sooti call back^ I trust, the smiles which 
were doubtless once familiar to that cheek. 
Hut, come, our morning meal awaits ns.” 

Saying this, ho offered his arm to Lluellyn, 
whilst Edward and Hocl followed in earnest 
conversation. Advcr.-.ity seemed to have formed 
a bond of union between these youthful minds^ 
which, in other and happier circumstances, 
might have retpiired months, or even years, to 
have effected. Rut independent, indeed, of 
this coincidence in misfortune, there was a con- 
geniality in their tastes and dispositions, which 
had not escaped the penetrating observation of 
Mr. Walsinghani, and to which, as naturally 
leading to a too sensitive indulgence in syni- 
jiathy and sorrow, he looked forward, on the 
part of Edward at least, with some degree of 
apprehension ; for he had long endeavoured, 
and with little success, as we have already seen, 
to correct this tendency in the mind of his pu- 
pil. But there was an anxiety observable in 
bis manner, when these young people caught 
his attention, which this circumstance alone did 

i> 2 
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not seem adequate to produce ; for, setting its 
influence aside, there was a relief from solitude 
and monotony in the association, which might 
possibly have operated the very change which 
he wished to sec effected. He endeavoured, 
however, to conceal every appearance of un- 
easiness irom his guests, and, on Edward’s pro- 
posing after brcakliist a walk to the abbey, lie 
readily and cheerfully acipiiesced in the scheme. 

Gothic architecture, in fact, and the remi * 
nisccncics connected with it, had formed a fi- 
vourlte study with Mr.Wulsingham both abroad 
and at home. Much of this taj^e had been 
imbibed by his pupil ; and the fine specimens 
whicli, both in a baronial and ecclesiastical 
ny]e, they possessed almost oh their very 
threshold, in the striking remains of Helinsley 
Castle and Rivaulx Abbey, had not only main- 
tained but increased their partiality for this 
class of antiquities. Nor were Lluelljn and 
his son, though the former was now blind, and 
the latter very young, at all wanting in sensi- 
bility towards the attractions of these noble 
reliques. The aged bard still remembered, 
with tlic vividity incident to early impressions, 
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and with the rolontioii of a once fervid fancy, 
the numerous castellated and couvontual nnris 
which adorned his native principality; he had 
also some years ago, as we have already hinted, 
and under circumstances of peculiar interest, 
visited the ruins of liivaiilx; and though, since 
his residence in England, he had possessed little 
lime or op])ortunity for investigations connected 
with their history, lie felt the love of a poetical 
mind for the pursuit, and was therefore anxious 
to hear the opinions of Mr. Walsingham on the 
subject. As for Hoel, tender and pensive from 
a child, and rendered more than usually sus- 
ee[)tibic by the melancholy occurrences which 
had so lately destroyed the happiness of his 
parents, he had learnt to take a strange delight 
ill wlialcvcr bore the vestige of mutability and 
decay, and particularly so, if these were, as in 
the present instance, associated with ideas of 
sublimity and beauty. It was to him, indeed, 
a luxury of the highest value, if, when released 
for a short time from the duties which he so 
affectionately and almost incessantly paid to his 
afflicted father, and which partly consisted in 
endeavouring to hide from his penetration the 
p 3 
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misery which was preying on his own licart, lu* 
could find, in the mournful forms of nature or 
of art, something that appeared to sympathize 
with his forebodings of utter destitution, and 
over which he could pour out the fulness of 
his sorrow. 

There were few persons, therelbrc, better 
qualified to enter into all the feelings and re- 
flections, which objects of mouldering inagn li- 
cence and beauty are fitted to suggest to the 
sensitive and well-informed mind, than were 
those now constituting the party which ap- 
proached the picturesque ruins of Rivaulx 
Abbey. 

Nor, as appropriate objects for enlivening the 
scene, could personages better calculated, in the 
eye of an artist, be readily found; fof, as they 
were now grouped on the fallen fragments of 
the nave, no human forms, perhaps, could have 
been more skilfully chosen for the purpose of' 
giving additional interest to the foreground of a 
picture. Tall and majestic in his person, though 
somewhat bent with age, and resting on his 
liarp, the constant companion of his stei)s, and 
which, on this occasion indeed, he had been rc- 
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(juostcd to take witli him, stood, wrapped in his 
mantle of dark blue, the noble form of Lludlyji, 
not more distinguished for his coinnianding 
size, and energy of manner, than Ibr the locks 
of snow which shaded his care-worn and ex- 
pressive countenance. Beside liini, and point- 
ing the attention of his younger guest to a part 
of the ruins which they had just passed, was 
seen the less striking, but scarcely less interest- 
ing figure of Walsingham.; age had not yet 
diminished the firmness and elasticity of his 
frame, and his pale and penetrating, and benign 
features, so distinctly marking the usual current 
ol’ his thoughts, received as it were a farther 
impress of sanctity and solemnity from the 
character t)f his professional garb ; whilst in the 
delicate form of Hoel, light and elegant in its 
synmietiy, and whose vest of green, and flowing 
hair, so well accorded with the sylph-like sweet- 
ness of his face, he appeared to be conversing 
with an inhabitant of another world. And such 
indeed seemed to be the impression on the mind 
of Edward, who stood absorbed in reverie, and 
gazing with delight ou what, for the moment, 
he thought more resembled some ideal group in 
1 * 4 - 
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the Fairy Qucciic^ of iiis beloved Spender, lluiii 
an^ht earthly or embodied. 

They had reached the monastery by the most 
picturesque point of access, taking the cir- 
cuitous route which Edward had pursued the 
preceding night, and had just passed the north 
western entrance into the close, when Mr. Wal- 
singham, suddenly turning round, directed, as 
wc have seen, tlie attention of I loci to a part 
of the building which had indeed, during an 
earnest conversation with Llucllyn, escaped his 
own recollection. Near yonder almost buried 
arches,” he exclaimed, are the slight remains 
of what was once the eleemosynary of this mag- 
nificent foundation, and where, as tradition re- 
ports, Jiot only alms and provisions were libe- 
rally distributed, but where the poor benighted 
traveller, who had just descended, perhaps, the 
dreary hills of Blackmore, was sure to meet a 
lodging and a cheerful fire. Charity and hos- 
pitality,” he continued, now addressing Llucllyn, 
were the great and leading features of these 
establishments ; and though luxury and licen- 
tiousness occasionally crept iti to mar the pious 
wishes of the founder, yet nothing upon an equal 
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st'iilc ol' generosity anil utility lias since supplied 
tlieir place. Before this beauteous pile rose as 
it were by magic from the adjacent (piarries, 
what an almost impervious solitude must have 
been the narrow valley of the Rye, where 
nought save the roaring of its mountain stream, 
and the murmur of its hanging woods, might or 
could be heard ! And in how short a space of 
time ditl the energy and enthusiasm of these 
(.alumniated monks convert it into a paradise, 
where j)lenty smiled, and where benevolence 
and ilevotion walked band in hand ! Had your 
jnisfortuncs, my worthy friend, been laid in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, instead of sitting 
desolate and forlorn, as was your fate yoster 
evening, amid yonder ruined choir, and beneath 
the ofien canopy of heaven, wdth w hat cordiality 
would you and your harp, and your son, have 
been welcomed at the Abbot^s Lodge ; and how 
would the spacious refectory have rung with 
the music of the triple chords T' 

“ And have I then, my kind host,’' cried 
Lluellyn, any reason to regret tlie liospitality 
of this remote age? Ah, no ! what roof, either 
of past or present time, could have furnidicd 
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me witli gratifications half so interesting as 
tliose which I experienced last night within the 
shelter of your hapjiy cottage ? Not even the 
founder of this structure, when in all the splen- 
dour of baronial affluence, could have conferred 
upon me an obligation at all commensurate with 
that which I received from the compassion of 
this noble youth, when he conducted me to the 
threshold of my long-lost and most valued 
friend 

You are then acquainted, I perceive, 
Lluellyn, witli the history of this place,’’ re- 
turned the worthy Divine, with a pressure of 
his hand, which betokened the kindly emotions 
of his mind. “ I merely know,” replied the 
minstrel, tliat Walter L’Espec, one of the 
great Norman barons in the reign of Henry the 
First, and who led the English at the memo- 
rable battle of the Standard in this neighbour- 
hood, caused this and two other monasteries to 
be erected in consequence of the sudden death 
of his son by an accident at Frithby.” 

It is true, my friend, that to parental affec- 
tion wx owe the erection of this once richly en- 
dowed edifice; and standing, as we now do, 
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upon the ruins of what piety and affliction had 
consecrated, it is but a tribute due to the illus- 
trious dead, whose relics rest in yonder choir, 
to state, that he was as distinguished for his 
virtues as a man, as for his talents as a soldier 
and a patriot. To Ailred, the third abbot of 
Kivaulx, who was intimately acquainted with 
him, and who wrote indeed his account of the 
Battle of the Standard from the oral communi- 
cation of the baron himself, we are indebted for 
his portrait, so admirably drawn, that he seems 
again to start into existence. ‘ When present 
at this battle,’ says the abbot, ‘ he was an old 
man and full of days, but in possession of an 
active mind ; in council prudent, in j)eace mo- 
dest and retired, in war full of resources ; alike 
remarkable for attachment towards his friends, 
and for loyalty to his sovereign. In his person 
he w as tall and athletic, but, though exceeding 
the common sUitUre of man, well and gracefully 
formed. His hair was black, his beard long, 
his forehead broad and open, his eyes lull and 
piercing, his features large and somewhat ex- 
panded, and in his eloquence, which was prompt 
and Hewing, he was powerfully assisted by a 
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voice remarkable for its majesty, mellowness, 
and depth. He was moreover noble by birth, 
but ill Christian piety still nobler 

Such was the man whose munificence 
origiirto Ilivaiilx Abbey, the first house of the 
Cistercian order that was erected in this county ; 
and who, alter surviving its foundation more 
than twenty years, the two last of which he 
spent as a monk within its walls, here found a 
tomb, on the seventh of the ides of March 
1153 .” 

‘‘ Do you .Suppose, 8ir,” said Edward, “that 
we are to ascribe this exquisite s[)ecimcn of the 
early })oinlcd style, and which has perhaps never 
been siir])assed, to the architectural taste of Sir 
Walter ? ” “I should rather think not,” replied 


* 1 he original of this passage is as follows : “ Adfiiit el 
Wallerus Espsc, vir senex et pleiius dierum, acri ingenio: in con- 
sili’iS prudens, in pace modestus, in hello providus, ainicitiani 
•sociis, fidem semper legibus scrv.ms. Erat ei siatura ingens, 
membra omnia tantae nugnitudinis, ut modum excederent, et 
tantvT proceritati congruereiU, capclli nigri, barba prolixa, frons 
patens et libera, ociili grandes at perspicaces, facies amplisslma, 
tracheia tamen, voci tubie similis, facundiam, qua ei facilis erat, 
quadam soni majestate component . Erat pra*terea nobilis came, 
sed Christiana pictate nobilior.” Libcllus de Bello Standardico, 
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Mr. Walsingluim ; the patrons ol* those foim- 
(lations were usually content with tlic adeipiate 
assignment of lands for their endowment, and 
left the construction of the fabric to the judg- 
ment and skill of those who were destined to 
inhabit it. Nor in fact could they luivc de- 
volvetl the task on persons better calculated to 
doit justice; for the monastic orders, at this 
l)ei»iod, contained the best architects in Europe*, 
and the disciples of St. Bernard f, who first con- 

* “ III AIoHdbtiTifSy" remarks Dalrymple, “ the lamp of 
kriov' le.l ;c coniihucd to burn, however dimly. In them men of 
l)iidiiC‘''S were formed for ihc state : the iU’t of writing was culti- 
vated by ihr monks; they were tlie only proficients in mechanics, 
ennivning, and art lu’ttu lure .** — Annals of Scotland. 

f Of St. Bpin ird, the celebiatcd founder of the Cistercian 
Order, and, who was horn in the year lOt)J, the president llenault 
Ini', obseived, tliat it was the peculiar felicity of this extraordi- 
nary man to sway the human mind ; one moment lie concealed 
himself in the rece:>-></s of his solitude, the next he .shone in all 
the magnificence of a court ; never out of his place, yet witliout 
a title or public character ; and deriving, from his personal merit, 
a degree of estimation superior to all authority. Though he was 
only a poor monk of Clairvaux, he enjoyed more powM ilian the 
abbot Suger, the fir•^t mmister of France; and he preserved over 
hi', dbei pie, Pope Eugenius the Third, an influence that did honour 
to them both, — Vide Henault Abrege Chrontd. dc Hist, de France, 
An. 1145. 

Of the powerful and enthusiastic ebrquence of this popular 
monk, it is a sufKcient picture to adj, that through the influence of 
his exhortations originated the second crusade. 
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verted this sequestered valley into inclosures Idi 
grain and pasturage, were among the most cele- 
brated for their knowledge of this art. Under 
the superintendence then of the first Abbot ol' 
Rivaulx, who reached an almost patriarchal 
age, was this noble work commenced, and pro- 
bably, in a great measure, completed under the 
presidency of his immediate successor. It ap- 
pears, however, that during the progress of the 
undertaking, which cannot be supposed to have 
occupied less than half a century, the Anglo- 
Norman style, which seems to have been that of 
the nave, had gradually deviated into one of a 
much more light and elegant form. For, if 
you observe, Edward,’^ pointing to the exte- 
rior of the transept, ‘‘ here are evident traces 
of the height to which the nave was carried ; it 
had evidently just surmounted the second tier of 
windows; and these, you perceive, with the 
exception of the second tier on the eastern side 
of the transept, which appear to have been 
subsequently altered, were not only round- 
headed, but constructed, together with the nave, 
of a species of stone very different in its colour 
and texture from that which was used for tlu^ 
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upper port of the transept and the choir. 
Thus, whilst there can be little doubt that this 
part of the structure, on whose fragments we 
are now standing, was built in the Norman 
style, the rest of the church, together with that 
beautiful refectory on our right hand, present 
us with a remarkable anticipation of the early 
pointed architecture which was afterwards so 
prevalent in the reign of Henry the Third. But 
let us pass into the choir, observing, as we pro- 
ceed, the transept with its aisle, and the com- 
mencement of the tower, forming, as you see, 
iny young friend, addressing himself to Hoel, 
whose attention seemed strongly excited, a 
majestic cross nearly in the centre of the edifice. 
And 1 trust, Lluellyn,’’ turning to the good old 
man, “ that though this, like every other ex- 
terior object, is now unhappily to you a blank, 
yet that your former visit to this Ruin, may 
have iinpri!)ted it so distinctly on your memory, 
as to render my remarks not unintelligible.” 

“ It is a picture, Mr. Walsingham, which 
can neveiv i^^t with the extiiiction of its facul- 
ties, be effaced from my mind ; for it was here 
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that with Illy himentcd Adeline, mid my dem 
children, I passed one of those days of happi- 
ness which ill this world are too often, like angel 
visits, few and far between. Little did I then 
think that the companion of my youth, he who 
had struck the harp with Lluellyn on the nicmii- 
tains of Caernarvon, and on the Druid plains 
of Mona, was even within the reach of my 
voice. Oh, had we then met, how .nuch, per- 
haps, of sorrow and of suffering had been 
spared me ! ” 

Let us not think so, my dear Lluellyn,” 
re \ied Mr, Walsingham, for it is alike dis- 
tressi \g and unavailing. I cannot, however, in 
resuming our former subject, avoid remarking 
that the name of Adeline uttered within these 
walls, has almost involuntarily reminded me of 
a circumstance closely connected with their 
history. For it was to the third and youngest 
sister of Walter L’ Espec, whose name also was 
Adeline, that the advowson* of Rivaulx was be- 
queathed ; she married Peter Le Roos, and in 
this line has the Honour of Helmsley, indisso- 
lubly connected with the patronage of this 
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monastery, regularly descended to its present 
possessor, Villiers, the second Duke of' liuck- 
inghain.” 

As he pronounced the title of this nobleman, 
a deep sigh escaped his bosom, and he became 
suddenly lost in abstraction, from which he was, 
in a few minutes, however, aroused by the voice 
of rioel exclaiming, in a tone of admiration, 

How beautiful arc these reeded pillars ; with 
what grace and lightness, yet, at the same time, 
with wliat strength and durability have they 
performed the task assigned them ! “ Yes/’ 

said Mr. Walsingham, starting from his reverie, 

here you may discern one of the earliest 
trfinsitions from the ponderous and massy style 
of the Anglo-Norman ; for, independent of the 
lightness you have remarked, the arched work 
of these transept pillars is adorned with a spe- 
cies of moulding, of which, probably, this is 
the first specimen which made its appearance in 
the tw'clfth century. There is also a combina- 
tion of richness and delicacy truly admirable 
both in the construction of the tower and the 
choir, forming likewise very striking deviations 
from the costume of preceding ages. In the 
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former, these peculiarities consist of columnar 
decorations, terminating gracefully in what has 
been denominated the corbel style ; while in the 
latter, they are prominent in the narrow lancet- 
shaped windows laced with hatched ornaments, 
and in the quatre-foil adornments which dis- 
tinguish its eastern side. In short, elegance 
and magnificence may be termed the character- 
istics of this beautiful fabric, which cannot but 
suggest a very high idea, not only of the piety 
and enthusiastic zeal, but of the taste, activity, 
and skill of its constructors.’^ 

I have always remembered it as a some- 
what singular circumstance,” remarked Lluel- 
lyn, that this monastery, on which you have 
just passed an culogium so discriminated, 
should, contrary to the usual custom, exhibit 
its nave and choir taking their direction from 
north to south, instead from west to east.” 

It is, indeed, a deviation of a very uncom- 
mon kind,” replied Mr. Walsingham, but 
probably you do not recollect, my friend, that 
the disposition of the ground and the scite of 
the village arc such as almost necessarily to have 
imposed this anomaly on its architects. It is not, 
3 * 
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liowever, the only peculiarity for wliich this 
Imilding is remarkable; for there are few^ if any 
examples, where the church, as in this instance, 
is carried to the height of three stories — an ele- 
vation which has, moreover, contributed much 
to its lightness and beauty. There is every 
reason also to conclude, that Rivaulx Ab- 
bey was enriched by numerous specimens of 
painted glass — a very rare and costly embel- 
lishment in the twelfth century ; for, in a com- 
pact which I have seen, relative to the removal 
of the Augustiiies of Kirkham, the elder founda- 
tion of Walter L’Espec, express mention is 
made of this splendid material, as one of the 
articles belonging to their house, onwhioli they 
placed a high value, and which the^had, there- 
fore, taken care should travel with them ; a 
specification which necessarily leads to the sup- 
position, that Rivaulx, founded nine years after- 
wards by the same baron, was in possession, in 
this respect, of similar wealth.” * 

* “ Omnia mobilia nostra,” says iliis compact, “ nobiscum dis- 
cedentes, a Kirkham auferemus, id est cruces et calices, libros ct 
vestes, et omnia quae ad ornatum ecclesia? pertinent, necnon et 
feneslras vitrea coloratas nobis retinemus.” — Vide Whittaker’s 
Rivaulx Abbe^, p. lo, 

0 2 
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I can easily conceive/’ said Hoel, his eyes 
beaming with delight, how lovely must have 
been this choir, when those six tall, and deli- 
cately lancet-formed windows at its southern 
extremity, were glowing with all the tints of the 
rainbow. How rich, yet how pensive and how 
hallowed, must then have seemed the light and 
shade which diffused themselves over these pic- 
turesque arches and pillars. Surely the Lords 
of Helrnsley must have formerly derived no 
trilling consolation from the idea of one day 
re])osing within a structure so w^orthy, as to 
elegance and grandeur, of the purposes to which 
it was dedicated.” 

^id yet,” observed Mr. Walsingham, 
highly gratified by the interest whicli this 
amiable youth appeared to take both in the 
history and existing aspect of the place, “ not 
more than four of the family of tlie founder, 
himself included, rest within its walls. It is 
more than probable, however, that I am now 
standing over what remains of Thomas Lord 
Roos, who died at Uffington, in his way to the 
Holy Land ; for we learn from the record of the 
monks themselves, that he was interred in the 
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middle of the clioir at Rivauix. But such was 
the wanton spoliation committed here at the 
period of the dissolution, that not a vestige is 
left of the tombs of those who had fondly pro- 
mised to themselves an inviolability of protec- 
tion beneath its sacred roof. 

John, the eldest son of this baron, and who 
was allied by marriage to the earls of Northum- 
berland, inflamed by a like portion of piety and 
heroism, perished likewise on his road to Pa- 
lestine, and his body was, in fact, brought from 
the Isle of Cyprus, where he had died, to be 
buried near the high altar of the choir of 
Rivauix Abbey. 

Not far from this last champion of the 
Holy Cross, and probably adjoining the very 
relics of the founder himself^ sleeps Peter Lc 
Roos, the son of Adeline, and whose grandson, 
suriiained Fursaii, the offspring of Everard Lo 
Roos and Rosa, a beautiful young woman, but 
of inferior family, is celebrated in monastic his- 
tory as the builder, or rather, perhaps, as the 
re-builder, on a more extended scale, of 
Helmsley Castle — an event which gives him 
a more than common title to be commemo- 
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rated at the present moment, and which, 
doubtless, during his life-time, added greatly 
to his customary claim on the prayers and 
benedictions of the monks of Ilivaulx. It 
appears, indeed, that Fursan not only took care 
to repair tlie injuries which time had inflicted 
on the mansion of his ancestors, but he also 
shewed an equal solicitude to obliterate tlie 
injury which, in the opinion of the world, per- 
haps, had been done to their blood by the ro- 
mantic attachment of his father ; for he married 
Isabella, daughter of William the Lion, king of 
Scotland.” 

And yet, Sir,” interrupted Hocl, blushing 
and hesitating while he spoke, it is very pos- 
sible that Fursan and his princely f)ride, not- 
withstanding the nobility of their descent on 
both sides, might be much less happy than were 
Everard and his Rosa.” 

It is, indeed, very possible, my dear youth,” 
rejoined the worthy Divine, for happiness is 
certainly more dependent on mind and dispo- 
sition than upon aught exterior ; but yet, after 
all, disparity of rank is not perhaps the best 
foundation for domestic comfort. But come. 
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we will now, quitting the choir at its soiitliern 
extremity, take a direction to the right, and, 
after visiting what remains of the Abbot’s house, 
we will terminate our tour at the Refectory ; 
for I am apprehensive,*’ he added, addressing 
Lluellyn, that incapacitated as you are, my 
good friend, for the visual enjoyment of these 
scenes, we shall tire you by our comment on 
their beauties.” 

“ On the contrary, believe me, wdien I say, 
my kind host, that your verbal ])ainting has so 
powerfully excited my imagination, that I see 
once more, methinks, the very objects which 
you describe. And indeed I acknowledge a 
more than common interest in the character of 
the place ; for is there not n striking similitude 
between the impression resulting from the con- 
templation of these ruins, and that which tlie 
aspect of old age presents ? Yesj there is, I feel, 
a strong sympathy between us, and I picture 
to myself that Lluellyn, the harper, blind and 
grey-headed, and full of years, and standing in 
the midst of this noble but desolated choir, 
must add some weight to the moral influence of 
the scene.” 

o 1 
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Tlic appeal was felt by all, but, of courjiC, 
most acutely by the filial heart of Hoel. He 
hastened to the old man, yet leaning on the ami 
of Mr.Walsinghain, and as he took his liand 
and bathed it with his tears, the words My 
father, iny dear father,"’ escaped in mournful 
accents from his lips. While Edward, power- 
fully affected by the incident, joined tlie grou]), 
and perceiving, as he thought, marks of great 
lassitude and fatigue in tiie countenance and 
manner of Lluellyn, oflercd to relieve him from 
the weight of his harp. “ I thank you kindly, 
my son,” rejilied the bard, but it is, indeed, 
the chosen companion of .my steps; it was ihxj 
friend of my youth ; and, simple as it may a))- 
pear, I cherish a regard for it which is only ex- 
ceeded by that which I bear to my affectionate 
Hoel. It is, however,” lie continued, with a 
smile, “ not the incumbrance which you sus- 
pect ; for, though blanched by the snows of 
time, Lluellyn, like the ruins which surround 
him, still retains a portion of his pristine 
strength, and, perchance, before he returns to 
your cottage, he may awake these chords with 
a vigour that shall confirm his words.” Tlien 
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turtiing to Mr.Walsingham, he added, ‘‘ but 
let us proceed, my friend ; I love not that these 
impressions, salutary as they may be for the 
moment, should dwell long upon the minds of 
the young; time will necessarily increase the 
durability of their influence; and in the mean 
while I do not wish that the elasticity of open- 
ing life should be broken down by a premature 
anticipation of sorrow.” 

I perfectly coincide in your sentiments,” 
was the answer of Mr.Walsingham, as, passing 
from the choir, they turned round to survey the 
exterior of its soutliern termination. Nothing 
could be more lovely or elegant, or picturesque, 
than was this aspect : the upper windows more 
especially, from the delicacy of their mould- 
ings, the beauty of their form, and from the 
central one rising so much higher than that on 
either side, had a lightness and finish in tlieir 
ap{)carance truly admirable, and which, as con- 
trasted witli the rich mass of ivy that covered 
the south-western angle from its summit to its 
base, produced a picture worthy of the pencil of 
Poussin. 

After pausing for some time to enjoy the 
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effect of such interesting objects, ilie iittention 
of the party was directed to a ruined gateway 
almost adjoining this south-west angle of the 
church, and which, through the medium of 
range of buildings still partially attached to it, 
seems to have once formed a communication, not 
only with the apartments of the brethren of the 
establishment, but with an area situated between 
their rooms and the choir. Northward from 
these remains, and in a line parallel with 
the choir, they next traced in a double n w 
towards the refectory, what the work of demo* 
lition had spared of the abbot’s lodge, and. its 
various offices. 

It appears to have been the principal aim,” 
remarked Mr. Walsinghara, of those who were 
commissioned to break up these noble establish- 
ments, after appropriating to the king’s use the 
lead, bells, &c. to render the premises, in all 
future time, untenantable. Hence these parts 
of monastic arrangement, together with the dor- 
mitory and refectory, arc generally found in a 
very dilapidated state. It has, however, fortu- 
nately happened, in this instance, that so much 
of the latter building remains as will suffice to 
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give a very perfect idea of the elegance of its 
construction.” 

As he said this, they readied what had been, 
in days long passed by, a quadrangular grass- 
plot, and which, through the medium of the 
cloisters and dormitory, formerly occupying two 
of its sides, though now nearly destroyed, had 
anciently connected the refectory with the 
western side of the nave. A spacious vestibule, 
finished in the pointed style, and in strict con- 
formity with the architecture of the church, 
gave entrance ’to this once magnificent room ; 
and here, to the surprize of all, save Mr.Wal- 
singham, appeared a small table with refresh- 
ments. I had ordered these things round, 
my good friends,” he exclaimed, under the 
idea that the fatigue incident to our })lan, and 
the probable heat of the day, would render 
them acceptable ; and I know of no place better 
adapted to their reception than this. Here 
then, in the very seat of ancient hospitality and 
good cheer, and protected in some measure 
from the influence of the sun, let me beg of 
you to be seated saying which, lie coml acted 
the somewhat astonished LIuellyn to a massy 
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arm chair of dark oak, which, with three others 
of smaller dimensions, had been brought from 
a neighbouring cottage. 

o o o 

Never, my dear and venerable master/* ha 
added, placing the grey-haired harper in his 
seat, never did monk or lordly abbot bring 
to this splendid room a heart of greater 
worth or piety than beats within tliy aged 
bosom. But let us now attend our little ban- 
quet, spare when compared with those that 
once were seen within* these walls, but wh'di 
will not, I am persuaded, be less gratefully 
enjoyed.** 

It was, indeed, an invitation, as my readers 
may suppose, not very likely to be refused, 
either from the manner in which it was given, 
or from the novelty of the situation in which it 
was to be accepted ; and we, therefore, leave 
our little group, for tlie present, thus socially 
engaged, to resume our narrative in a future 
number. 


( To be continued.) 
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No. IX. 

’^Siuit with rtic love of ** bardic lore^’ we came. 

And met congeniab mingling flame with flame ; 

Thus mix’d our studies, and thus join’d our name. 

Pope. 

The progress of American literature cannot 
but be an object of deep interest and generous 
exultation to every Briton who knows how to 
place a due value on the glory resulting to his 
country from the propagation of her language, 
and her letters; for it is, as I have elsewhere 
observed,* a most delightful consideration, and 
one wliich should excite amongst our authors 
an increased spirit of emulation, that the lan- 
iruniie of Enaland is destined to be that of so 

O O 

large a portion of the new world. What a 
field, in fact, for the diffusion and durability of 
our literary fame, docs such a prospect hold 
forth, and how rationally may we credit the 
representation of Mr. Morgan, wlio, alluding 
to the e})ithct barbarian^ bestowed on onr im- 
mortal Shakspeare by the foolish petulance of 
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Voltaire^ thus eloquently, and, 1 have no doubt, 
prophetically, declares, that when the very 
name of Voltaire^ and even the memory of the 
language in which he has written, «hail be no 
more, the Apalachian mountains, the banks of 
the O/// 0 , and the plains of Schla^ shall resound 
with the accents of this barbarian : In his native 
tongue he shall roll the genuine passions of 
nature ; nor shall the griefs of Lear be alle- 
viated, or the charms and wit of llosalhid be 
abated, by time.” * 

Whatever therefore intimates the advance- 
ment of North America in letters, taste, and 
genius, ought to be received by us with peculiar 
pride and pleasure, as an earnest that at no 
very distant period a competition for literary 
glory may exist between the transatlantic writers 
in our tongue, and those of the parent country ; 
and that in the bosom of remote ages, when, in 
obedience to those changes which attach to 
every earthly power, the empire of Great 
Britain shall have passed away, her language 
shall be spoken and her literature shall live, 
with undecaying vigour, in the vast and almost 


FA«;ny onTlio Drainatir diameter of Sir .John FalstafT, p. h 
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boundless regions of the great western con- 
tinent. 

I have been led into these reflections in con- 
sequence of having very lately received a’ small 
packet from New York, containing two volumes, 
wliich appear to me to place in a very favour- 
able point of view the progress which poetry 
lias been making in the United States. They 
were accompanied by a letter, which, as throw- 
ing considerable light on the life and character 
of one of the writers of the included produc- 
tions, I feel no hesitation in placing before my 
readers, more especially as it is written in a 
style of deep feeling, warm indeed from the 
heart of a parent who had very recently been 
deprived of an amiable and accomplished son. 
I have only to premise, that, in copying this 
letter, one or two passages relative to my own 
writings, of a nature rather too flattering for 
me to transcribe, I have deemed myself at 
liberty to omit. 

Sir, 

‘‘ By the kindness of a friend who is on tlic 
eve of his departure for London, 1 beg leave to 
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send a little work, of which J beg your accep- 
tance. It is entitled ‘ Yamoyden ; a Talc of 
the Wars of King Philip : By the late Reve- 
rend James Eastburn, M. A. and his Friend.’ 

I am too well acquainted with your writings, 
not to believe that you will readily sympathize 
with a father in the loss of a son, endeared by 
filial piety, sound learning, and more than 
common talei^. It has, Sir, cast a shade over 
my future life, and left me little more than the 
desire, that I may follow him as he followed his 
Redeemer — then, like him, I shall depart in 
peace. 

I have one motive in sending this book — 
to make you, in some degree acquainted with 
one, who, though no longer on earth, yet whilst 
Iiere, was one of your warmest admirers. 

“ The preface by the editor will shew you 
how ^ Yamoyden ’ was written, and what share 
my dear lamented son had in it. The editor 
had been his friend in college, and so strong 
was the attachment formeeb us to induce them 
to make even their literary pursuits but one. 
Should you deem this unprctcndiTig work 
worthy of notice, it may, perhaps, not be 
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uninteresting to know something of the respec- 
tive authors. 

The Reverend James Wallis Eastburn was 
born in London in the Autumn of 1797. When 
six years old, he came with his parents to this 
country. From I he age of four he discovered a 
romarkable talent for observation; his mind, 
even at that period, being sedate and thoughtful. 
His progress in learning was rather solid than 
rapid, yet his proficiency was such as to enable 
him to enter Columbia College in his sixteenth 
year. It was at this time that his powers began 
to develope themselves; and in his composi- 
tions he shewed a range of reading, an cxcur- 
siveness of imagination, and a critical acumen 
which surprized even his best friends. It was 
at this early age that some of his best poems 
%vere written. He also engaged with his asso- 
ciates in a Periodical Paper twice a week, 
called The Neologist/^ and which continued 
to 100 numbers. His translations from the 
Classics, both Greek and Latin, were nume- 
rous. In the midst of these occupations he 
made himself master of the French and Spanish 
VOL. I. u 
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languages, and had a competent knowledge of 
the Italian. 

‘‘On taking his Bachelor’s degree, Mr. East- 
burn determined on the study of Divinity ; and, 
though anxious to be made a “ workman which 
needed not to be ashamed,” he still found lei- 
sure for his delightful study of the ancients, as 
well as of the best English writers. In October 
1818, he was ordained Deacon in the Episcopal 
Church, by Bishop Hobart, and, at his own 
earnest desire, immediately entered upon the 
laborious duties of an extensive parish. ' Tlie 
exertion was, however, loo great. His atten- 
tion to his studies was unremitted, and his zeal 
in promoting the best interests of his pa- 
rishioners was unbounded ; but he sunk under 
tlie accumulated labour, and left his churcli 
and parents to mourn a loss, which none other 
could properly appreciate. His MSS. consist 
of Poems, Essays, and Translations, besides 
about forty Sermons. It is my intention to 
make a selection from the poems and essays, so 
as to form two volumes of the size of ‘‘ Yamoy- 
den,” accompanied with a brief memoir. 
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‘ His Friend* is a young gentleman of 
great promise, and, though but twenty years of 
age, is considered one of the best scholars in 
the city. He is entering upon the practice of 
the Law. My hope is, however, that he will 
be induced to quit this dry study, and follow his 
natural bent for polite literature. He is, as- 
suredly, one of the most extraordinary young 
men whom it has been my happiness to know. 

I also send you a little poem entitled 
“ Judgment, a Visidh.*’ It is written by a 
young poet of the name of Hillhousei son of 
the late senator in Congress from Connecticut. 

Craving pardon for this intrusion, I have 
the honour to be, with great respect. 

Sir, 

Your most obed* 

“ New York, James Eastburn.*^ 

24th of May 1821.*’ 

The partiality of friends and connections has 
but too often led to an estimate of literary 
merit which the public has subsequently found 
little reason to sanction ; and, I must confess, 
that pleased as I was both with the manner and 
the matter of the letter which I have just tran- 
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scribed, I opened the volume to wliicli it prin- 
cipally referred, with an apprehension that it 
might not be such as w^ould warrant an attempt 
to render it better knowm on this side the 
Atlantic. 

I esteem myself happy, however, in having 
it in my power to declare, that, as far as I am 
able to judge, the contents of both volumes are 
such as will reflect considerable credit on the 
rising genius of the new world ; and more pecu- 
liarly am I gratified ih the avowal of lliis 
opinion, as it may tend, in reference to one of 
those productions, to sustain, in some degree 
at least, the honest pride, and consolatory 
feelings of an affectionate but bereaved pa- 
rent. 

As it must now, therefore, be my wish to 
bring forward what may adequately substantiate 
the opinion thus announced, I shall devote the 
present pages to a critique on the Yamoyden’’ 
of Mr. Eastburn and his Friend, deferring the 
consideration of Mr. Hillhouse’s poem to a 
subsequent number. 

Of the manner in which ** Yamoyden” was 
composed, the Editor, and Coadjutor in the 
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poem, has furnished us with the following de- 
tail, in an advertisement prefixed to the work. 

“ It was written,’^ he tells us, “ in separate 
portions, by the late Reverend James Wallis 
Eastbiirn and himself^ during the winter of 
1817-18, and the following spring. Mr. East- 
burn, in 1816, went to Bristol, Rhode-Island, 
to pursue the study of divinity, under the direc- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. A. V. Griswold, Bishop of 
tlie Eastern Diocess. He was constantly in the 
habit of amusing his hours of relaxation, with 
poetical composition; and the local traditions 
connected with the scenery, in his immediate 
vicinity, suggested to him a fit subject for his 
favourite employment. He often mentioned, 
in the course of his correspondence with the 
Editor, his intention of making some of the 
adventures pf King Philip, the well-known 
Sachem of Pokanoket, the theme of poetical 
romance. In the year following, when he 
visited New-York, the plan of the proposed 
story was drawn 'ip, in conjunction.- — After 
Mr. Eastburn’s turn to Bristol, the poem 
was written, acco' ling to the parts severally 
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assigned ; and transmitted, reciprocally, in tlic 
course of correspondence. It was qommenced 
in November 1817, and finished before the sum- 
mer of 1818; except the concluding stanzas 
of the Sixth Canto, which were added after 
Mr. Eastburn left Bristol. Mr. Eastburn was 
then preparing to take orders ; and his studies, 
with that view, engrossed his attention. He 
was ordained in October 1818. Between that 
time and the period of his going to Accomack 
county, in Virginia, whence he had received an 
invitation to take charge of a congregation, he 
transcribed the two first Cantos of this Poem, 
with but few material variations, from the first 
collating copy. The labours of his ministry 
left him no time, even for his most delightful 
amusement. He had made no further pro- 
gress in the correction of the wo|;k, when he 
returned to this city, in July 1819. His health 
was then so much impaired, that writing of any 
kind was too great a labour. He had packed 
up the manuscripts, intending to finish his se- 
cond copy in Santa Cruz, whither it was recom- 
mended to him to go, as the last resource, to 
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recruit his exhausted constitution. He died 
on the fourth day of his passage, Dec. 2d, 
1819.’’ 

We are further told in this advertisement, 
which is dated Nov. 20th 1820, that the work 
was commenced without any preparatory read- 
ing ; that from this cause, and the hasty mode 
of Its composition, both the fable and the exe- 
cution were imperfect, and that, when the Editor 
was induced to undertake the correction of the 
manuscript, though his labour in so doing had 
not been trifling, he did not think himself at 
liberty to make any alterations in the original 
plot, or to attempt what would destroy his de- 
ceased friend’s poetical identity. As far, how- 
ever, as was consistent with these restraints, he 
had endeavoured to correct what was faulty, 
both in matter and expression, and had been 
led, in consequence of consulting several works 
connected with the subject of #lie poem, to 
make some additions to the original matter, 
wliich he has particularly specified, in order 
that, as they were hastily added in the course 
of transcription, and printed as soon as written, 
should they prove defective, the discredit might 
K 4 
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attach to himself alone. He further remarks, 
that it would be endless to })arti<^ularizo the 
property of each author in the rest of the })oem, 
but adds, that “ in the main tl^e work is still to 
be considered as having been wTittvii three 
years ago, when the ago of Mr. k’astburn 
was twenty, and that of the Editor eighteen 
years.’^ 

From the Import of these comnuinicntions, 
the reader will be prepared to meet in Yh- 
moyden,” with some incongruities of taiv. , ... ! 
inequalities of composition : nor, indeed eon 
sidering the disadvantages undo' vhicfi mj. 

o o 

work was commenced anil cfunp** . touhl 
any other result be expected. 'In Ih; ' ii; 
also find in this poem, wdiat he ;y r ^ have 
indulged the hope of disc. v* ri ig and uicl 
has been indeed, at all times, of rare ( ceur- 
rence, the impress and animaling princ.*])h' of 
true genius; jihssages, in fact, of splendor and 
beauty which might redeem much greater de- 
fects than any wliich he will be called upon to 
pardon here. 

There is, moreover. In the youth, and cha- 
iucler, and friendship of the two writcr.s, and 
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ID the premature death of the original siiggestor 
ui‘ the work, who perished at the age of twenty- 
two, something very highly interesting to every 
feeling mind. M r. Eastburn must have merited, 
in every respect, the character which his father 
has given of him in the letter I have transcribed, 
or he could no? have excited in the bosom of 
his friend such enthusiastic feelings of tender- 
ness atul regret, as aic displayed in the volume 
before me. For in the Vroem to ‘‘ Yamoyden,” 
A\ tlu^ Coiiclnsiou, the Editor has indulged 
ill same Lcautiful and most affecting tributes to 
ll:e e*,;jn(ny of his brother bard. From these, 
as ir lug? degree Itonourable to the deceased, 
and niaiU' so to the genius and talents of the 
si ] vi\ej L now, previous to entering on 

li ' 1 1 v!y t>f he Vv^rk, select a few stanzas. 
M'lie J*) ocm tiuis opens : 

tfo forth, sad fragments of a broken strain, 

The last that either bard shall e^er essay ! 

'I'he hand cati ne’er attempt the chords again, 
'fhat first awoke them, in a happier day ; 

Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 

II is requiem murmurs o’er the moaning wave ; 
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And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 

Shall ne’er the minstrel’s hallowed honours crave ; 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave ! 

Friend of my youth ! with thee began the love 
Of sacred song ; the wont, in golden dreams. 

Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove. 

O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams ; 
Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 
Round shores, the mind’s eternal heritage, 

For ever lit by memory’s twilight beams ; 

Where the proud dead, that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age. 

I need scarcely point out to a?’>y reader of 
these admirable lines, that characteristic sketch- 
ing of the shores of the Mediterranean, under 
the designation of 

the mind’s eternal heritage. 

For ever lit by meiiu^y’s twilight beams, 

as it is a picture which must force itself upon 
every classical mind. 

Towards the close of the Proem, after a 
striking description of the aborigines of North 
America, the Editor reverts to his recent loss, 
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again expresses his intention of forsaking the 
thriftless, fields of poesy, and gives us, under a 
simile beautifully imagined, and as beautifully 
expressed, a most touching representation of 
the intimacy which subsisted between himself 
and his late lamented associate. 

Friend of my youth ! with thee began my song, 
And o’er thy bier its latest accents die ; 

Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long, — 
Though not to me the Muse averse deny, 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry, — 

!Sueh thriftless pastime should with youth be o’er ; 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try, 

35ut for thy sake, such idlesse would deplore, — 
And swears to meditate the thankless Muse no more. 

Jlut, no ! the freshness of that past shall still 
JSacred to memory’s holiest musings be ; 

When through the ideal fields of song, at will, 
lie roved, and gathered chaplets wild with thee ; 
When, reckless of the world, alone and free. 

Like two* proud barks, wc kept our careless way. 
That sail by moonlight o’er the tranquil sea ; 
Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 
bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the ghuslly 
ray : — 
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And downward, far, reflected in the clear, 
liliie depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees ; 

So buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 

And silently obey the noiseless breeze ; — 

Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part for distant ports : Thee, gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven’s all-wise decrees, 
To its own harbour sure, wdierc each divine 
And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine. 

In a still more deep and solemn tone docs 
he resume the subject, in the stanzas whicli he 
has tvritten as a Conclusion to the whole work, 
connecting the death of his friend with the 
general lot of humanity, and the transitory 
tenure of all earthly greatness. Sad was 
the theme,” he exclaims, alluding to their 
joint labour of love in the construction of 

Yamoyden,” 

Sad was the theme, which yet to try we chose. 

In pleasant moments of communion sweet ; 

When least we thought of earth’s unvarnished 

woes, 

And least we dreamed, in fancy’s fond deceit, 
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That either the coUl grasp of death should meet. 
Till after many years, in ripe old age ; 

Three little summers flew on pinions fleet. 

And thou art living but in memory’s page, 

And earth seems all to me a worthless pilgrimage. 

Sad was our theme ; but well the wise man sung, 
“ Better than festal halls, the house of wo 
*Tis good to stand destructions spoils among. 

And muse on that sad bourne to which we go. 
The heart grows better when tears freely flow ; 
And, in the many-<?oloured dream of earth. 

One Kstolen hour, wherein ourselves we know, 

Our weakness and our vanity, — is worth 
Years of unmeaning smiles, and lewd, obstre[)erous 
mirth - 

’Tis good to muse on nations passed away. 

For ever, from the land we call our own ; 

Nations, as proud and mighty in their day, 

Who deemed that everlasting was their throne. 

An age went by, and they no more were known ! 
8ublimer sadness will the mind control. 

Listening time’s deep and melancholy moan ; 

And meaner griefs will less disturb the soul ; 

And human pride falls low, at human grandeur’s 
goal. 
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In this stanza, which he constructs with pe- 
culiar grace and beauty, has the Editor not 
only written the 'proem and conclusion, but ho 
lias also, in the same metrical form, presented 
us with an introduction to each canto of the 
poem. From these, as unconnected with the 
fable of Yamoyden, as being fabricated in a 
measure of which it does not give us an in- 
stance, and as exhibiting at the same time the 
talents of the writer, as a descriptive bard, in a 
veipy superior point of vitfw, while they ind’s 
putably prove him worthy of the poetical asso • 
ciation under which he appears, I shall, in this 
place, as best suited to their insertion, select a 
few specimens. 

The following description of Evening, pre- 
fixed to the second canto, is finished in a sty hi 
of great sweetness and amenity, and with several 
touches whieft evince a masterly hand, and im- 
part an air of originality to the picture.. 

Hail ! sober Evening ! thee the harrassed brain 

And aching heart with fond orisons greet : 

The respite thou of toil ; the balm of pain ; 

To thoughtful mind the hour for musing meet : 
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^Tis then the sage, from forth his lone retreat, 

The rolling universe around espies ; 

then the bard may hold communioii sweet 
With lovely shapes, unkenned by grosser eyes, 
And quick perception comes of finer mysteries. 

The silent hour of bliss ! when in the west 
Her argent cresset lights the star of love : — 

The spiritual hour ! when creatures blest 
Unseen return o’er former haunts to rove ; 

While sleep his shadowy mantle spreads above, 
Sleep, brother of forgetfulness and death, 

Round well-known couch, with noiseless tread 
they rove. 

In tones of heavenly music Comfort breathe. 

And tell what weal or bale shall chance the moon 
beneath. — 

Let others hail the oriflamme of morn. 

O’er kindling hills unfurled with gorgeous dies ! 

O mild, blue Evening ! still to thee I turn, 

AVilh holier thought, and with undazzled eyes ; — 
Where wealth and power with glare and splendour 
rise. 

Let fools and slaves disgustful incense burn ! 

Still Memory’s moonlight lustre let me prize ; 

The great, the good, whose course is o’er, discern, 
And, from their glories past, time’s mighty lessons 
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With equal powers of fancy and expression^ 
and with yet greater energy of pencil, has he 
given us, though in a still more condensed form, 
a night-scene of very forcible effect. If the 
prior description may be assimilated in its style 
of exj)ression to the mild and mellow tinting of 
Claude, the latter may be considered as a sketch 
in the school of Salvator Rosa. 

^Tis night ; the loud wind through the forest wakes, 
With sound like ocean’s roaring, wild and deep, 
And in yon gloomy j)ines strange music makes 
Like symphonies unearthly, heard in sleep ; 

The sobbing waters dash their waves and weep ; 
Where moans the blast its dreary path almig, 

'flic bending firs a mournful cadence keep ; 

And mountain rocks re-echo to the song, 

As fitful raves the storm, the hills and woods among 

To this portaiture of nature under one of 
her most wild and awful forms, I will subjoin 
what must be deemed not only an exquisite 
contrast, when viewed in a picturesque light, 
but as displaying a lovely and affecting delinea- 
tion of the influence of the female character in 
jnitigating the evils, whether physical or moral, 
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Vvliicli iiccompany our pilgrimage through life. 
As the niglit'piece was a prefix to the fifth, this 
fascinating little sketch ushers in the sixth and 
last canto. 


Woman ! blest partner of our joys and woes! 
Even in the darkest hour of earthly ill. 
Untarnished yet, thy fond affection glows, 

'I'll robs vvith each pulse, and beats with every 
thrill ! 

Bright o’er the wasted scene, thou hoverest still, 
/Ingel of comfort to the failing soul ; 

Undaunted by the tempest, wild and chill. 

That pours its restless and disastrous roll. 

O’er all that blooms below, with sad and hollow 
howl ! 


When sorrow rends the heart, when feverish pain 
Wrings the hot drops of anguish from the brow. 
To sooth the soul, to oool the burning brain, 

O, who so welcome and so prompt as thou ! 

The battle’s hurried scene and angry glow, — 
The death-encircled pillow of distress, — 

The lonely moments of secluded wo, — 

Alike thy care and constancy confess, 

Alike thy pitying hand, and fearless friendship bless ! 

VOL. I. s 
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I shall close these very striking proofs of the 
Editor’s poetical powers, and of his complete 
success in the management of the Spenserian 
stanza, by another extract from his Proem, 
which, as descriptive of the general character of 
the North American aborigines, may very ap- 
propriately introduce what we have more ex- 
pressly to say on the subject and execution of 

Yamoyden.” I will only add, that of the lines 
I am about to quote, I know not where a more 
higlily finished picture can be found, than what 
is included in the last two stanzas ; whether 
their versification, their diction, or their imagery 
be considered, they have, in my opinion, nothing 
to fear from rivalry or comparison. 

** Earth was their Mother — or they knew m> 
more. 

Or would not that their secret should be told ; 

For they were grave and silent ; and such lore. 

To stranger ears, they loved not to unfold. 

The long-transmitted tales, their sires were taught 
of old. 


As the fresh sense of life, through every vein. 
With the pure air they drank, inspiring came, 
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Comely they grew, patient ot‘ toil and pain, 

And, as tin? fleet deer^s, agile was their frame ; 

Of meaner vices scarce they knew the name ; 
I'hese simple truths went down from sire to son, — 
To reverence age, — the sluggish hunter’s shame. 
And craven warrior’s infamy, to shun, — 

And still avenge each wrong, to friends •or kindred 
done. — 

Kind nature’s commoners, from her they drew 
Their needful wants, and learnt not how to hoard ; 
And him whom strength and wisdom crowned, 
they knew. 

But with no servile reverence, as their lord. 

And on their mountain summits they adored 
One great, good Spirit, in his high abode, 

And thence their incense and orisons poured 
To his pervading presence, that abroad 
They fell through all his works, — their Father, 
King, and God. 

And in the mountain mist, the torrents spray, 

The quivering forest, or the glassy flood. 

Soft falling showers, or hues of orient day, 

They imaged spirits beautiful and good ; 

But when the tempest roared, with voices rude, 
Or fierce red lightning fired the forest pine, 
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Or withering heats untimely seared the wood. 

The angry forms they saw of powers ’m\lign ; 

These they besought to spare, those blest for aid 
divine. 

Having thus indulged myself in the pleasing 
task of recording the friendship which subsisted 
between these amiable and accomplished young 
men, and in so doing brought forward several 
passages which very strikingly prove how well 
qualified the writer of them must have been, 
not only for the duty of bringing Yamoyden 
before the public, but of bearing a part in its 
construction, I shall proceed in the immediately 
succeeding number to give such a view of the 
poem itself as, while it places the genius and 
talents of Mr. Eastburn in a deservedly pro- 
minent light, shall at the same time do justice 
to the merits and coadjutorship of his surviving 
friend. 
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No. X. 


Allcrius sic 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amic^ ; — 

Et — ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis. 

Horace. 

The wants of one the other shall supply, 

Each find in each a friend and firm ally ; — 

Andj in the verse where many a beauty shines, 

I well can bear some harsh or feeble lines. 

COLMAN.* 

Yamoyden, or a Tale of the Wars of King 
Philip,” is a poem founded on the manners, 
customs, and achievements of the North Ame- 
rican Indians, at the period when the settlers 
from Great Britain, having established their 
colony in New England, began a war of exter- 
mination with the native tribes. 

At this unhappy crisis, the most powerful 
chieftain among the Indian warriors, was Afe/a- 


With slight aUcr.it ioi\. 

s 3 
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cometj Sachem oj the JVampanaagsj or, as he 
afterwards termed himself, from the ancient 
seat of his dominion, and from the ntnne which, 
in early life, and with the consent of his father, 
he liad received from the English coldnists, 
Philip Sachem of Pokanoket. 

Philip, who, in consequence of his ambitious 
views and statesman-like talents, was usually de- 
nominated King Philip by the European settlers, 
succeeded his brother Alexander, as the ruler 
of his tribe, in the year 1662. His father, 
Massasoit, had been Sachem of the district 
when the colony of New Plymouth was first 
planted in 1620, and had contrived to pre- 
serve the relations of amity and peace with the 
English until his death in 1656, when his suc- 
cessor, the brother of Philip, having excited the 
jealousy of the colonists, was surprised and cap- 
tured by them whilst on a hunting excursion ~ 
an outrage which preyed so deeply on his spi- 
rits that he very shortly afterwards died of a 
broken heart. 

To the indignation and thirst of revenge 
which this treatment of Alexander had excited 
in the bosom of Philip, was added ihe hourly 
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vexation and sense of wrong which sprang 
from beholjding the perpetual encroachments of 
the settlers on the soil and possessions of the 
native tribes^ usurpations which were about to 
render himself and his allies dependants and 
even slaves in the very land of their birth. 

He remained, however, an unoffending re- 
sident at Pokanoket, or Mount Hope, a lofty 
and beautiful rise of land in the eastern part of 
what is now called Bristol, Rhode Island, for 
nearly nine years after his ascent to power, 
when, in 1671, he was unfortunately driven 
into a war with the colonists, which terminated 
in a still further reduction of his dominions and 
independency, and led even to well founded 
apprehensions for the personal safety of himself 
and family. 

In this disastrous situation he found it neces- 
sary, as the only means of preserving what was 
dearer to him than life itself^ the liberties of his 
tribe, to make one great and simultaneous 
effort with his allies against the government 
of New England. He endeavoured, therefore, 
to collect and unite in one extensive system 
of warfare, all the neighbouring Indian na- 
s 4 
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tions ; and, had 'it not been for the treachery 
of an individual, who had formerly been his 
secretary, and who in 1674 informed die Go- 
vernor of Plymouth that Philip was confede- 
rating w^ith all the Indian tribes, against the 
colonists, the blow had been unexpected and 
overwhelming. 

The discovery almost necessarily led to a 
premature commencement of hostilities on die 
part of the natives, and what had been intended 
for a general and closely concerted movement, 
degenerated into a war of desultory and uncon- 
nected enterprize. All, however, that could 
be achieved by undaunted courage, by fertility 
pf expedient, and unconquerable firmness of 
mind, was carried into execution by the heroic 
Sachem of Pokanoket — but in vain ! lie was 
driven from his paternal seat at Mount Hope, 
pursued with unrelenting fury wherever he 
sought refuge or assistance, and ultimately 
compelled to take shelter with his followers 
in the vast and almost interminable forests 
which formed, as it were, a natural boundary 
•to the settlements. From' these issuing at 
Various times and places, and when least ex- 
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pected, he contrived to carry on a war of 
almost upparalleled desolation; till, at Icngtii, 
having made several desperate but unavailing 
attempts to retrieve his affairs, having wit- 
nessed the destruction of his most faidiful 
friends and warriors, and the death or cap- 
tivity of all his relatives, including a wife to 
whom he was tenderly attached, and an only 
son, he returned to Mount Hope, determined, 
as he found himself destined for slaughter, to 
perish near the throne of his father. And 
here,’ having been betrayed to the enemy 
by the brother of one whom he had recently 
put to death for proposing peace, he was, 
in the act of ruslii^ig from his place of con- 
cealment, shot by a Pocasset Indian, on the 
12th of Augfisi 16^6. 

To this slight outline of the life and for- 
tunes of Philip of Pokanoket, it may be interest- 
ing to add what is now thought of his character 
by an historian from among the descendants of 
those who fought against him. ** The death of 
Philip, in retrospect,’^ says Holmes, in his 
American Annals, makes different impres- 
sions from wluit were made at the time of 
the event. It was f/icn considered as the cx- 
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tinction of a virulent and implacable enemy; 
it is no*vo viewed as the fall of a great warrior, a 
penetrating statesman, and a mighty prince. 
It then excited universal joy and congratu- 
lation, as a prelude to the close of a merciless 
war; it ncm awakens sober reflections on the 
instability of empire, the peculiar destiny of 
the aboriginal race, and the inscrutable de- 
crees of heaven. The patriotism of the man 
was then overlooked in the cruelty of the 
savage ; and little allowance was made for 
the natural jealousy of the sovereign, on 
account o( the barbarities of the warrior. 
Philip, in the progress of the English settle- 
ments, foresaw the loss of his territory, and 
the extinction of his tribe; and made one 
mighty effort to prevent those, calamities. 
Our pity for his misfortunes would be still 
heightened, could we rely on the tradition, 
mentioned by Callender, that Philip and his 
chief old men . were at first averse to the war, 
and that Philip wept with grief at the news of 

the first English who were killed.” * 

• * 

It is at the precise period when the persc- 


^ Auii.^ls, Vol. i. p. 
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cuted Sachem has wandered back to the home 
of his ancestors, and within forty-eight hours of 
the final catastrophe, that the poem of Yamoy- 
den ” opens ; but, as may be surmised from the 
title which it bears, a large share of the business 
of the fable rests upon other circumstances tliau 
tliose which immediately relate to the person 
of Philip; and, in fact, the interest of the 
poem is chiefly, if not altogether, sustained 
by pictures of the conjugal affection and dis- 
astrous fate of Yamoyden and his No7'a^ the 
former an Indian chief of exalted character, and 
the latter the daughter of a Mr, Fitzgerald, 
an English settler, who, from some melancholy 
domestic incidents, connected in part with the 
rebellion against Charles the First, had been 
induced to emigrate to New England. The 
American woos and wins his mistress by the 
same eloquent and unaffected detail of his ex- 
ploits, which we know to have succeeded so 
well from the mouth of Othello ; and with 
a result, on the part of Fitzgerald, of a na- 
ture exactly similar to that which occurred 
to the parent of Desdemona — a mixture ol’ 
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almost unbounded astonishment and indig- 
nation. 

The fable of “ Yamoyden>’’ however, as 
betraying several marks of inconsistency and 
haste, is the least valuable part of the poem, 
whilst of the chaicacters, it may with justice be 
said, that they are throughout supported with 
considerable discrimination. The 

style and versificati^h\|^ formed in 

the school of Sir ^ ^cott, IVequently ex- 

hibiting vei7 happy j^ecitnens^^o^ a bold, free, 
and yet harmonjicus* rytbmn, and occasionally, 
as might be expected from ^ the circumstances 
attending the construction of the work, discover- 
ing instances of slovenly diction and imperfect 
metre. 

There are, however, in this poem, with all 
its defects, as I have before observed, very many 
passages which are stamped with tlio most indu- 
bitable proofs of genius ; passages whicli shew, 
that, if Mr. Eastburn had lived, he might have 
risen to the highest rank in the poetic literature 
of his country; passages which indicate, along 
with those which I have quoted in the pre- 
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ceding number^ that the Editor may, if so in- 
clined, reach that station which death alone 
prevented his able and amiable coadjutor from 
attaining. 

It shall now, therefore, be my pleasing duty 
to select, as evidence which may substantiate 
the praise I have bestowed, as many of the 
passages thus alluded to, as the limits of my 
paper will allow ; and in doing this, it is my 
wish, having already given some beautiful 
^specimens of tlie Editor’s poetical powers, to 
bring forward, in the first place, those parts 
of the poem which, either from what has been 
said in the Advertisement, or casually dropped 
in the Notes, may, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, be attributed to the pen of Mr. East- 
burn. 

The first canto of Yamoyden ” is occu- 
pied by a description of the council held by 
Philip with his small band of warriors, on their 
return to Mount Hope, and it opens with a 
picture of Aquetnet, or Rhode Island, and the 
opposite shore of Pocasset, which is touched 
with great sweetness and grace. As the poem 
was avowedly suggested and commenced by 
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Far curved the winding shore, where rose 
Focasset’s hills in calm repose ; 

Or where descending rivers gave 
Their tribute to the ampler wave. 
Emerging frequent from the tide. 

Scarce noticed mid its waters wide, 

JL/ay flushed with rtiorning’s roseate smile. 
The gay bank of some little isle ; 

Where the lone heron plumed his wing. 
Or s])read it as in act to sj)ring, 

Yet paused, as if delight it gave 
To bend above the glorious wave. 


Where northward spread the unbounded scene, 
Oft, in the valley\s bosom green. 

The hamleFs mouldering ruins showed. 

Where war with demon brand had strode. 

13 y prostrate hedge and fence o’erthrown, 

And fields by blackening hillocks knowm. 

And leafless tree, and scattered stone. 

The midniglit murderer’s work was showm. 

Oft, melting in the distant view. 

The cot sent up its incense blue. 

As yet unwrapt by hostile fire ; 

And, mid its trees, some rustic spire, 

A peaceful signal, told that there . 

Was sought the God of peace in prayer. 
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In tlie second canto, which paints in very 
vivid and* pathetic colours the conjugal affec*- 
tion of Yamoyden and Nora, and the despair of 
the latter in being forcibly carried off with her 
infant from her cottage during the absence of 
her husband, we are introduced, Ibr the first 
time, to some lyrical eMisions, a mode of giving 
variety to the fable to which the authors have 
frequently had recourse • in the. subsequent 
portions of the work. Of these productions, 
whose spirit of poetry is such as tmiformly to 
do credit to the writers, one has been ac- 
knowledged by the' editor as inserted since the 
death of his friend ; ftfid of tHe remainder, there 
are three, writt'eti ih the same metre, which, 
from an aHusion in the notes with regard to one 
of them, lam inclined to attribute to Mr. East- 
burn. The first of these which I shall copy, 
is founded on a superstitioii: still cherished by 
the present race of Indians called Creeki^ who 
believe, that in the vast lake from which issued 
the river St. Mary, and which occupies a circuit 
of near three hundred miles, there is, among 
the many islands with which it abounds, one 
which may be justly termed a paradise on eartht 

VOL. I. T 
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They say it is inhabited by a peculiar race of 
Indians^ whose women* ai'e incomparably beau- 
tiful ; they also tell you that this terrestrial 
paradise has been seen by some of their enter- 
prising hunters, when in pursuit of game, who, 
being lost in inextricable swamps and bogs, and 
on the point of perishibg, were unexpectedly 
relieved by a company of beautiful women, 
whom they call daughters of the sun, who 
kindly gave them such provisions as they had 
with them, and then enjoined them to fly for 
safety to their own country; for that their hus- 
bands were fierce men, and cruel to strangers : 
they further say, that these hunters had a view 
of their settlements, situated on the elevated 
banks of an island, or promontory, in a beauti- 
ful, lake; but that in their endeavours to ap- 
proach it, they were involved in perpetual 
labyrinths, and, like enchanted land, still as 
they imagined they had just gained it, it seemed 
to fly before them, alternately appearing and 
disappearing. They resolved, at length,* to 
leave the delusive pursuit, and to return ; which, 
after a number of inexpressible difficulties, they 
effected. When they reported their adventures 
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to their countrymen, their young warriors were 
inflamed •with an irresistible desire to invade, 
and make a conquest of, so charming a country ; 
but all their attempts hitherto have proved abor- 
tive, never having been able again to find that 
enchanting spot, nor even any road or pathway 
to it."^ * 

How beautifully Mr. Eastburn has availed 
himself of this superstition, will be seen in the 
following lines, which are supposed to be sung 
by ‘Nora, in order to soothe her sorrows in part- 
ing, under circumstances of danger and appre- 
hension, with her beloved Yamoyden. 

1 . 

They say that afar in the land of the west. 

Where the bright golden sun sinks in glory to rest. 
Mid fens where the hunter ne^er ventured to tread, 
A fair lake unruffled and sparkling is spread ; 

Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian discovers. 
In distance seen dimly, the green isle of lovers. 


* Bertram’s Travels tlirough North and South Carolina, &c. 
London, 1792, pp. 25 , 26 , as quote’d by the Editor of « Yamoyden.” 

T 2 
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There verdure fades never; immortal in bloom, 

Soft waves the magnolia its groves of perfume ; 

And low bends the branch with rich fruitage deprest. 
All glowing like gems in the crowns of the east ; 
There the bright eye of Nature, in mild glory hovers : 
’Tis the land of the sunbeam, — the green isle of 
lovers ! 


3 . 

Sweet strains wildly float on the breezes that kiss 
The calm-flowing lake round that region of bliss ; 
Where, wreathing their garlands of amaranth, fair 
choirs 

Glad measures still weave to the sound that inspires 
The dance and the revel, mid forests that cover 
On iiigh with their shade the green isle of the lover. 


4 . 

But fierce as the snake with his eyeballs of fire. 
When his scales are all brilliant and glowing with ire. 
Arc the warriors to all, save the maids of their isle, 
Whose law is their will, and whose life is their smile; 
From beauty there valour and strength are not rovers, 
And peace reigns supreme* in the green isle of lovers. 
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5 . 

And he who has sought to set foot on its shore, 

In mazes perplext, has beheld it no more ; 

It fleets on the vision, deluding the view. 

Its banks still retire as the hunters pursue ; 

O ! who in this vain world of wo shall discover. 

The home undisturbed, the green isle of the lover! 

I shall now, as forming a striking contrast 
witli the preceding lines, insert the comparison 
which Mr.Eastburn has very ably drawn be- 
tween the genius and character of Philip of 
Pokanoket and the late Emperor of France. 
It is a noble tribute to the lieroism, the 
patriotism, and unsubdued energy of the 
American chieftain, and one which places him 
in the light in which, there is little doubt, he 
will be considered by every future bard and 
historian. It is a specimen, also, of the spirited 
and harmonious construction of the metre in 
which the greater part of the poem is written, 
and must consequently impress on the mind of 
the reader a very high opinion of the talents 
which could, at so early an age as that of 
Mr. Eastburn and his friend, exhibit such a 

T 3 
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mastery in numbers. The picture occupies one 
entire stanza, and immediately places before us 
the fallen hero of Marengo, Prometheus- 
like, bound to the sea-surrounded rocks . of 
St. Helena. 


Thou of the ocean rock ! what eye 
Thy secret mind shall scan ? 

No conqueror now, no monarch high ; 

Alone, a captive man ! 

Thine was the chance, in regal sway. 
Amid thy panoplied array. 

And gallant pomp around, 

To meet thy last, decisive day, 

When war, along the kindling fray. 

With dazzling horrors frowned ; 

While myriad swords around thee moved. 
Flashing afar the blaze beloved ; 

And with thy name their battle cry. 

The charging squadrons rushed to die. 
But here, in Hope's inglorious swamp. 

In subterrene, unwarlike camp. 

The stones his pillow, and the reeds 
The only couch he asks or needs, 

A hero lay, whose sleepless soul 
Was given, the spirits to control 
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Of lesser men ; of heart as great 
As thine, spoiled favourite of fate ! 

Arid he was wise, as bold and true, 

To use the simple craft he knew ; 

His skill from nature came ; 

A different clime, a different age. 

Had scrolled his deeds in glory’s page ; 

A?id proud as thine his wreath had been ! 

But if unlike thy closing scene. 

How more unlike thy fame ! 

Thy strife was for another’s throne, 

For realms and subjects not thine own. 

And for a conqueror’s name ; 

He fought, because he would not yield 
His birthright, and his father’s field ; 

Would vindicate the deep disgrace. 

The wrongs, the ruin of his race ; — 

He slew, that well avenged in death. 

His kindred spirits pleased might be ; — 

Died for his people and his faith, 

His sceptre, and his liberty ! 

From the fourth canto, which is entirely de- 
voted to a detail of the religious, magical, and 
sacrificial rites of the American Indians, and 
which, though somewhat too long, and rather 
inartificially connected with the business of the 
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poem, is written with great strength of funcy^ 
and splendour of expression, I 1‘eel gratified in 
being able to select a lyrical specimen which 
displays, indeed, very uncommon powers. 
From a passage in one of the notes which 
accompany it, and from its being preceded by 
an ode, pointed to in the advertisement as from 
the pen of the editor, I judge it to be, if not 
altogether, yet in a great measure the property 
of Mr. Eastburn. It is entitled The Pro- 
phecy, and put into the mouth of an Indian 
Priest whilst under the supposed influence of 
inspiration. In grandeur of imagery, and sub- 
limity of sentiment, in a rich and sonorous flow 
of versification, and in a spirit-stirring enthu- 
siasm in the cause of freedom, it exhibits much 
which has a claim to very distinguished and 
almost unqualified approbation. 


1 . 

O licard ye around the sad moan of the gale. 

As it sighed o^er the mountain, and shrieked in the 
vale ? 

Tis the voice of the Spirit prophetic, who past j 
liis mantle of darkness around him is cast ; 
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Wild flutters his robe, and the light of his plume 

Faint glimmers along through the mist and the 
glotom ; 

Where the moon-beam is hidden, the shadow hath 
gone, 

It has flitted in darkness, that morrow has none ; 

13ut my ear drank the sound, and I feel in my breast. 

What the voice of the Spirit prophetic imprest. 

O saw ye that gleaming unearthly of light ? * 

Behold where it winds o’er the moor from our 
sight ! — 

’Tis the soul of a warrior who sleeps with the 
slain ; — 

How long shall the slaughtered thus wander in vain ? 

It has past ; through the gloom of the forest it flies,™ 

J3ut I feel in my bosom its murmurs arise. 


2 . 

Say, what are the races pf perishing men ? 

They darken earth’s surface, and vanish agen ; 

As the shade o’er the lake’s gleaiping bosom that 
flies, 

With the stir of their wings where the wild fowl arise, 


* “ Among their various superstitious, they (the Algonquins) 
believe that the vapour which is seen to hover over moist and 
swampy places, is the spirit of some person lately dead." — 
M‘Kenzie, quoted by ATr. Eastburn. 
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That has past, — and the sun- beam plays bright as 
before, — 

So speed generations, remembered no more ; 

Since earth from the deep, at the voice of the spirit. 

Rose green from the waters, with all that inherit 

Its nature, its changes. The oaks that had stood 

For ages, lie crumbling at length in the* wood. 

Where now are the race in their might who came 
forth. 

To destroy and to waste, from the plains of the 
north ? 

As the deer through the brake, *mid the forests tlicy 
sped. 

The tall trees crashed round them ; earth groaned 
with their tread ; 

He perished, the Mammoth*, — in power and in 
pride. 


^ “ An Indian chief, of the Delaware tribe, who visited the 
Goveinior of Virginia, during the revolution, informed him, ‘ that 
it was a tiTAdition handed, down from their fathers, that in ancient 
times a herd of these tremendous animals came to the Bick-bone 
licks, and bega!in an universal destruction of the bear, deer, elk, 
buffalo, and otAver animals which had been created for the I’se of 
the Indians. Th,at the great Man above, looking down and seeing 
this, was so engaged, that he seized his lightning, descended on 
the earth, seatejd himself on a neighbouring mountain, on a rock, 
(on which his se'at and the prints of his feet are still to be seen,) 
and hurled his i>olts among them, till the whole were slaugiucrcd. 
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And defying the wrath of Yohewah * he died ! 

And say, what is man, that his race should endure, 
Alone through the changes of nature secure ? 

Where now are the giants, the soil who possest f, 
When our fathers came down from the land of the 
west ? 

The grass o’er their mounds and their fortresses 
waves, 

And choaked afiid weeds are the stones on their 
graves ; 

The hunter yet lingers in wonder, where keeps 
The rock on the mountains the track of their steps ; 
Nor other memorial remains there, nor trace. 

Of the proud Allegewi^s invincible race. 


except the hig bull, who, presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook 
them oiFas they fell, but, missing one at length, it wounded him 
in the side, whereon, springing round, he bounded over the Ohio, 
the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally over Uie great lakes, where 
he is living at this day.’” — Jefferson’s Notes. 

* “ I have retained this word (Yohewah) in the text, because 
*t sounds well ; and, for the purposes of poetry, it is of little con- 
sequence whether it be a significant word, or a mere series of 
guttural noises.” — Note by the Editor. 

f “ The tradition of the Lenap^ is, that when their fathers 
crost the Mississippi, they met, on this side of it, with a nation 
called Alligewi, from whom the Alleghany river and moun- 
tains received their name. ‘ Many w'onderful things,’ says Hecke- 
wclder, ‘ arc told of this famous people. They are said to have 
been jcniarkably stout and tall, and there is a tradition that there 
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3 . 

As their nation was slain by the hands of our sires, 
Our race, in its turn, from our country expires ! 

Lo ! even like some tree, where a spirit before^ 
Had dwelt, when rich garlands and olTerings it bore, 
But now, half-uptorn from its bed in the sands, 

By the wild waves encroaching, that desolate stands. 
Despoiled of the pride of its foliag^nd fruit. 

While its branches are naked, and bare is its root ; — 
And each surge that returns still is wearing its bed, 
Till it falls, and the ocean rolls on overhead j — 


were giants among them — people of a much larger size than the 
tallest of the Lenap^. It is related that they had built to tliem- 
sclves regular fortifications, or entrenchments, from whence they 
would sally out, but were generally repulsed.’ — I’he traces of 
gigantic feet, in different parts of the country, mentioned in 
several books, are ascribed to this people in the text.** 

* Autrefois les sauvages voisins de l*Acadie avoient dans ieur 
pays sur le hord de la mcr un arbre extr^mcment vieux, dont ils 
racontoient bien des merveillcs, et qu’on voyoit loujours charge 
d’offrandes. La mer ayant ddcowvert toute sa racine, il sc 
sofitint encore longtems presqu’en Tair conire la violence dcs 
vents et des flots, ce qui oonfirme ces sauvages dans la pen.s<?e 
qu’il dtoit la si^'ge de quelquc grand Esjirit : sa chute ne fut pas 
mCme capable dc les d^tromper, ct tant qu’il en parut quclque 
bout de branches hors de Tcau, on liii rendit les m^mes hon- 
neur*, qu*avoit tout Tarbre, lorsqu’il dtoit sur pied.” — 

Charlevoix, p, 319. 
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Nor a wreck on the shore, nor a track on the flood, 
Tells aughj; of the trunk that so gloriously stood ; — 
Even so shall our nations, the children of earth, 
Return to that bosom that yielded them birth. 

Ye tribes of the Eagle, the Panther and Wolf! 
Deep sunk lie your names in a fathomless gulf! 
Your war-whoop’s last echo has died on the shore ; 
The smoke of your wigwams is curling no more. 
Mourn, land of fty fathers ! thy children are dead ; 
I^ike the mists in the sun-beam, thy warriors have 
fled ! 


4. 

But a spirit there is, who his presence enshrouds, 
Enthroned on our hills in his mantle of clouds. 

He speaks irfthe whirlwind ; the river outpours 
Its tribute to him, where the cataract roars. 

His breath is the air we inhale; and his reign 
Shall endure till the waters have triumphed again ; 
Till the earth’s deep foundation convulsions shall 
heave. 

And the bosom of darkness its fabric receive ! 

’Tis The Spirit of Freedom ! and ne’er shall our 
grave 

Be trod by the recreant, or spurned by the slave ! 
And lo I as the vision of years rolls away. 

When our tribes shall have past, and the victor hath 
sway, 
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That spirit I mark o’er the war-cloud presiding. 

The storm that rolls upward sublime he is guiding ; 
It is bursting in terror ; and choked is the path 
Of peace, by the ruins it whelms in its wrath. 

The rivers run blood ; and the war-cauldron boils. 
By the flame of their cities, the blaze of their spoils. 
Bend, bend from your clouds, and rejoice in the 
sight, 

Ye ghosts of the red men ! for freedom they fight ! 


5 . 

Dim visions ! why crowd ye so fast o’er my eyes, 

In the twilight of days that are yet to arise ? 
Undefined are the shapes and the masses that sweep, 
Like the hurricane clouds, o’er the face of the deep ; 
They rise like the waves on the surf-beaten shore. 
But recede ere they form, to be gazed on no more. 
Like the swarms of the doves o’er the meads that 
descend *, 


* “We imbarqued and made towards a meadow, in the neigh- 
bourhogd of which, the trees were covered with that sort of 
fowl, more than with leaves; For just then ’twas the season in 
which they retire from the north countries, and repair to the 
southern climates ; and one would have thought that all the turtle- 
doves upon earth had chose to pass through this place. For the 
eighteen or twenty days that we stay’d there, I firmly believe that 
a thousand men might have fed upon ’em heartily, without putting 
themselves to any trouble.” — La Homaii, I, p. C2. 
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From the north’s frozen regions their course when 
thqy bend. 

So quick o’er our plains is the multitude's motion ; 

Still the white sails gleam thick o’er the bosom of 
ocean ; 

As the foam of their furrows is lost in the sea. 

So they melt in one nation, united and free ! 

6 . 

Mourn, land of my fathers ! the red men have past. 

Like the strown leaves of Autumn, dispersed by the 
blast ! 

Mourn, land of the victor ! a curse shall remain, 

Till appeased in their clime are the ghosts of the 
slain ! 

Like the plants that by pure hands of virgins alone* 

Must be plucked*, or their charm and their virtue is 
gone, 

So the fair fruits of freedom, souls only can taste, 

That are stained by no crime, by no passion debased. 

His nest, where the foul bird of avarice f hath made. 

The songsters in terror take wing from the shade ; 


* ** L’on montre certaines plantes fort salutaires, qui n’ont 
point de vertu, diseiit les sauvages, si elles ne sont employees par 
de mains vicrgcs.”-— Charlevoix, p, 350. 

I Tlie Hawk, 
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And man, if unclean in hij, bosom the fire, 

No holier spirits descend to inspire. 

Mourn, land of the victor ! our curse shall remain, 
Till appeased for their wrongs be the souls of the 
slain ! 

Having thus suppIiiM my readers with some 
specimens of what, I have reason to think^ is, in 
a very great degree, if not exclusively, the 
composition of Mr. Eastburn ; specimens wliich 
must assuredly give birth to a high estimate oTf 
the genius and poetical talents of their author ; 
I conceive it in justice due to the Editor and 
joint Composer of Yamoyden,’^ notwithstand- 
ing the very admirable proofs of his powers 
which I have quoted from the various insulated 
stanzas annexed to diilerent portions of the 
poem, to produce also, from the body of the 
work, some instances of what I know, from the 
prefixed advertisement, has originated solely 
from his pen ; more especially as they cannot 
fail of showing how closely approximated were 
these young men in taste and talent. 

Amongst the passages pointed out in this 
advertisement, as being additions to the original 
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niattci* subsequent to the dcatli of Mr. East- 
burn, is one which the Editor has designated 
by the title of a sermon.” It is introduced 
into the third canto, and placed in the mouth 
of a Christian Priest belonging to the Settlers, 
who, it will be recollected, were induced to 
emigrate to America, in order to escape the 
religious bigotry and persecutions which, at 
that time, prevailed in their native country. 
The preacher is recapitulating the sufferings of 
those who expired as martyrs mid the flames 
liglitcd up in England by the intolerance of 
papal zeal, and he thus apostrophizes the island 
from which he had fled ; 

O England ! from thine earliest age, 

Land of the warrior and tlic sage ! 

Eyrie of freedom, reared on rocks 
That frown o’er ancient ogean's shocks I 
Cradle of art ! religion’s fane. 

Whose incense ne’er aspired in vain ! 

Temple of laws that shall not die. 

When brass and marble crumbled lie! 

Parent of bards whose harps rehearse 
Immortal deeds in deathless verse! 

O England ! can thy pride forget 
Thy soil with martyr’s blood is wet ? 
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Tliese lines, though in their opening adum- 
brated from a well known passage in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, yet exhibit, 
both in their imagery and versification, a large 
share of vigour and spirit. The skill of the 
Editor, indeed, not only in the fabrication of the 
octo-syllabic metre, but in the construction of 
the more varied lyric stanza, is strikingly appa- 
rent in the parts which are confessedly tliQ 
produce of his pen, nor are his descriptive 
powers less prominent in these portions of 
Yamoyden, than we found them to be in the 
Spenserian stanzas quoted in the preceding 
number. Of thdfee assertions, the annexed 
extract, forming an entire stanza of the sixth 
canto, and taken from a part of which he has 
acknowledged himself the introducer, will afibrd, 
I should imagine, very adequate proof. It 
represents a fricnclly Indian, oi' the Mohegan 
tribe, embarking with the afflicted Nora for tlic 
purpose of crossing the bay towards Mount 
Hope in search of her husband, who, under 
feelings of despair, at the sudden loss of his 
wife and child, had joined the desperate and 
death-devoted followers of the Sachem of Poka- 
noket. The picturesque and contrasted ap- 
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pcarancc of the voyagers, as they traversed the 
waters by moonlight, is ably and beautifully 
sustained : 


His boat was nigh ; its fragile side, 

Boldly the ’venturous wanderer tried ; 

Along they shot o’er the murmuring bay, 

As they bore for the adverse bank away. 

I guess it was a full strange sight, 

To see in the track of the ghostly light. 

The swarthy chief and the lady bright. 

O’er the heaving waves borne on ; 

While her white wan cheek and robe of white 
The pale ray played upon ; 

And above his dusky plumage shook ; 
Backward was flung his feathery cloak, 

As his brawny arms were stretched to ply, 

The oars that made their shallop fly ; — 

I ween that he who had seen them ride, 

As they rose in turn o’er the bellying tide. 
Had deemed it a vision of olden time, 

Of Afric wizard in faery clime ; 

In durance dread, by sorceries dark. 

Who wafted a lady in magic bark. 

And all above, and around them, save 
Wliere the quivering beam was on the wave, 
u 2 
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Was dubious light, and shifting shade, 

By clouds and mists and waters made ; 

The snowy foam on the billow lavi 
Then sunk in the black abyss away ; 

The rack went scudding before the blast, 

And its gloom o’er the bay came swift, and past ; 
Flittingly gleamed the silvery streak. 

On the waving hills anchmountain peak ; 
liut the star of love looked out in the west. 

As if tliat lone lady’s path she blest. 


I have thus endeavoured, by a pretty exten- 
sive adduction of instances, to place the poetical 
merits of Mr. Eastburn and his Friend, in a 
conspicuous point of view ; and, from what has 
been brought forward, I think it will readily 
be allowed, that to many of the qualifications 
necessary to constitute the genuine poet, more 
particularly to vividity of description, and energy 
of versification, they have established a just 
claim.* They appear, indeed, to have been assi- 
milated very closely, both in their powers of 
conception and execution, and, recollecting 
how unfavourable were many of the extrinsic 
circumstances which accompanied their joint 
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efforts in the composition of ‘‘ Yamoyden,*’ 
they have produced a work which, notwith- 
standing some defects in the fabrication of its 
fable, and some indications of haste and in- 
correctness in its style and metre, will obtain for 
itself not only a considerable share of present 
admiration, but will long preserve the memory 
of its youthful writers on the records both of 
genius and of friendship. 
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No. XL 

I call upon thcc in ihc night, 

When none alive are near ; 

1 dream about thee with delight, — 

And then thou dost appear. 

Fair as the day-star o’er the hill, 

When skies are blue, and all is still. 

Thou stand’st before me silently, 

The spectre of the past ; 

Tl»e trembling azure of thine eye, 

Without a cloud o’ercast ; 

Calm as the pure and silent deep, 

When winds arc bushel and waves asleep. — 

It is a dream, and thou art gone ; 

The midnight breezes sigh ; 

And downcast — sorrowful — alone — 

With sinking heart, 1 lie 

To muse on days, when thou to me 
Wert more than all on earth can be ! 


I’hese sUnzas arc ukcti from Bhekwood*^ Edinburgh Mag.i> 
zinc, vol. vi. p. in which public.uion will be found numerous 
po^ical cqptributions distinguished l.y the luinic letter of the 
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“ How very adroitly, my dear Sir,” said 
Edward^ as^ he sate down to the little banquet 
in the Refectory of Rivaulx Abbey, must 
you have managed this pleasing arrangement, 
thus to have escaped, not only detection^ but 
even suspicion on my part. In our small 
establishment, and with my prying propensities, 
I should have thought this next to impossible.” 

It was my wish, Edward,” replied Mr. 
Walsingham smiling, “ that the unexpectedness 
of the thing should add to its welcome. I was 
aware, as I have just said, that the day would 
prove hot and sultry, and I well knew, from 
repeated experience, that much time would be 
consumed, and much fatigue incurred in duly 
noticing these magnificent ruins. I could not 
but recollect, also, that in my guests I. had to 
contend with two very opposite stages of exis- 
tence, with advanced life and opening youth, 
and though they had themselves, somewhat 


Greek alphabet. I have heard these pieces ascribed to Mr. Dale, 
of Bene’t College, Cambridge, and they are, in general, s'^cTi, 
indeed, as, from the taste, and feeling, and imagination which 
they exhibit, would not detract fmn the reputation of any {xjet.ol 
the present day. 

u 4? 
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hastily perhaps, meditated a long and hazardous 
journey, that practice had not as yet inured 
them to much exertion of the kind. As soon, 
therefore, as your proposal had been made, I 
secretly despatched my gardener and his sons 
with what the house could furnish to old Ber- 
nard’s cottage, as the nearest to the Abbey, and 
with directions that as soon as they saw us 
engaged within the choir, they should convey 
what they had in charge hither, and clearing a 
piece of ground as well as they could, endeavour 
to find accommqdation for a small table and a 
few chairs; and I have now only to hope, my 
good friends,” he added, ** that the stratagem, 
such as it is, will be attended with the desired 
effect.” 

Fgr myself^ my kind host,” exclaimed 
LIuellyn, I can truly say, that I most grate- 
fully enter into avid enjoy the very considerate 
benevolence which has, with the word of en- 
chantment as it were, led these refreshments 
hither.. Nor could you, in my opinion, have 
fi:sCed upon a place which, when the wants of 
the body had been sufficed, could have furnished 
more acceptable food for ihc mind ; for what 
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mighty revolutions have not taken place in the 
minds and manners of men, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical, since this noble Refectory last 
sheltered at their social meal, the assembled 
brotherhood of Rivaulx !” 

It does, indeed,” replied Mr. Walsinghain, 
“ add one striking proof to many which we 
possess of the evanescency of all human insti- 
tutions. For nothing, perhaps, could appear 
more consolidated, more capable of resisting tlie 
usual mutabilities of society, than, some centuries 
ago, the very order of Religionists who raised 
these walls. But to the energy, industry, and 
perseverance which first metamorphosed these 
once barren acres into fields of corn and walks 
of pasturage ; to the devotional piety, and 
wonder-working zeal which converted the quar- 
ries of the Rye into yonder temple to Religion, 
in time succeeded luxury and its attendant in- 
dolence, superstition and its constant companion 
intolerance; and though these results were 
n^gled with a large portion of charity and hos- 
pitality, yet could not these virtues, eminent as 
they were, protect the orders whence they had 
emanated, from that overwhelming torrent of 
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detection and exposure whicli the inarch of 
human intellect had been long accumulating 
against them. Unhappily the storm, owing to 
the very circumstance of its long suppression, 
burst with a fury so desolating and indiscrimi- 
native, as to prostrate all before it ; and much 
that was good, and might have been preserved, 
and many individuals, and even associations of 
individuals, that merited a better flite, perished 
in its wrath. 

But, long before this tempest had awakened, 
these Monastic rptreats hud fullilled their duties. 
During the dark and barbaric ages of Europe, 
they had kept alive a spirit of piety and devotion, 
and with these, and through their very medium 
indeed, they had preserved from extinction the 
spark of literature and science ; and though they 
did not absolutely fan it into a flame, we must 
allow that it grew brighter under their care. 
When destruction overtook them, they had 
ceased to act either as the guardians of religion 
or of learning ; and though as a refuge lor l^e 
poor and destitute, as an asylum for aged men 
of letters, and for friendless or persecuted 
females of the middle or upper classes of 
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society, they have scarcely since been super- 
seded, ydt, on the broad basis of general utility, 
they were found no longer subservient to the 
progress of human improvement. But this 
should not the less diminish our gratitude for 
what they have effected ; and how far archi- 
tecture, as one of the fine arts, was cherished 
under their patronage, the Ruin we have just 
quitted, and the very room in which we are now 
placed, will sufficiently evince.’* 

Indeed, Sir,” said Hoel, alluding to the 
close of these remarks, I have been long 
admiring the exquisite symmetry and beauty of 
this once splendid Refectory; for that it was 
formerly rich in decoration is apparent from 
some specimens which I have just discovered of 
the fine plaister which stuccoed its walls, and 
of the paint with which that composition was 
ornamented. But setting aside these things 
as of trivial import, how can we sufficiently 
praise the style in which this room has been 
constructed. How light and lofty are its 
pointed windows, and how elegant the mould- 
ings and finials which adorn them !” 

You surprise me, Hoel,” cried Mr. Wal- 
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singliam, by the intimacy which, at your 
early period of life, you seem to have acquired 
wdth Gothic architecture. Why you absolutely 
speak of it with the taste and tact of a connois- 
seur !” It is to my dear father, Sir,” replied 
the youth, blushing, “ that I am indebted for 
what little knowledge I possess of it. Before 
it pleased Heaven to deprive him of his sight, 
it was. his greatest gratification, when leisure 
occurred, to visit places of this description. I 
was too young, indeed, when wo first saw 
Rivaulx, to retain much recollection of its cha- 
racteristic beauties ; but since that period I have 
seen Fountain’s Abbey, and more than once our 
neighbouring old and venerable Church at Kirk- 
dalc, and the differences of style’ and order were 
distinctly pointed out to me by my fatlier. But, 
I am afraid, you will think me too forward and 
presuming, Sir, in thus venturing to give my 
opinion.” 

Not at all, my dear youth,” cried Mr. 
Walsingham; on the contrary, I am unex- 
pectedly delighted with youi intelligence con- 
cerning what has always afforded me peculiar 
pleasure ; nor will Edward be more inclined to 
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find fault with you than myself, for, young as he 
is, he is as much of an enthusiast in the study of 
these ancient and picturesque remains as myself. 
But, returning to our subject, let me direct your 
attention to those ample circular arches on the 
right, and nearly in the centre of the room. 
There was antiently situated the music-gallery, 
and on the outside you will find, on examination, 
the fragments of a circular staircase leading to it. 
Long is it, my dear Lluellyn,” he added, 
turning to the minstrel who sate absorbed in 
thought, long is it since the music of that 
gallery gave added chearfulness to the plenty of 
the feast ! Tones such as were then wont to 
recreate the smiling guest and portly monk, 
would ill accord with the aspect of decay and 
ruin ; but, shattered as these walls are, green 
with moss, or grey with lichens, on whose sum- 
mits waves the long tall grass, and whose sides arc 
thinly screened by trembling sprays or pendent 
foliage, there are notes which suit their desolation 
well ; and, as the light winds mourn around us, 
are fitted to invest the scene with that soul 
soothing sympathy so dear to feeling * minds, 
that kindly mood of melancholy which, whilst 
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it tells US that we ourselves are Imstening to 
decay, yet lifts the soul from earth to heaven.” 

Lhiellyn bowed bis head ; an expression of 
peculiar solemnity and awe sate upon his aged 
features, yet mingled with the fire of enthusiasm. 
He seized his harp, which had lain supported 
on his feet, and whilst the breeze, which was 
now tempering the heat of the mid day sun, 
lifted his grey hair, and caused it to stream 
across his withered cheeks, and faded temples, 
he swept the chords with more than usual 
strength and chergy. The sound, deep, and 
rich, and mellow, filled the whole compass of 
the Refectory, and then gradually sunk and 
melted into tones of the utmost tenderness, 
wild, and plaintive, and prolonged. 

A profound sigh, accompanied by marks of 
great agitation, escaped from Mr. Walsingham, 
as Lluellyn closed his melody. So deep, in- 
deed, and so heavily -drawn had been the for- 
mer, that it did not fail to arrest the attention 
even of the minstrel himself, who, somewhat ap- 
prehensive that he had, however unconsciously, 
furnished the cause, enquired of liis friend, with 
much anxiety, if any thing in the air which he 
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had selected had been imibrtunately productive 
of uneasiness. 

I cannot but confess,” he replied, that 
the beautiful but mournful little melody you had 
chosen, and which was familiar to me in a dear 
and very distant land, has awakened in my bo- 
som recollections full of sorrow ; for my life, 
like your own, Lluellyn, has not been passed 
cither in luxury or in ease, nor exempt, indeed, 
from the effects of vicissitude and misfortune. 
But it is the lot of humanity, my friend, and 
we all know, or ought to know, that the hand 
which chastencth us, is lifted but in mercy.” 

“ It is a conviction, Mr.Walsingham,” re- 
turned the aged bard, ‘‘ which has never de- 
serted me, even in the deepest misery ; and 
now, more than ever, does the blest assurance 
cling round my being ; aye, and in the hour of 
siltnee and of solitude, and in the still small voice 
of hope and peace, does it whisper to my heart 
that all shall yet be well ! — But, since the sub- 
ject has been mentioned, may I not be allowed 
to enquire, if, without recalling events too pain- 
ful to be dwelt upon, you could not gratify me w ith 
an outline of what has fallen to your lot since 
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we took an affectionate, and, as it lias proved, 
a; long farewell of each other in the lai>d of our 
nativity ? The lesson of adversity, more espe- 
cially when it has been sustained by fortitude 
and resignation, will always be an useful one; 
and, independent of the strong interest which I 
must necessarily take in whatever has befallen 
you, cannot be too often repeated, even under 
the supposition that my young friend Edwartl 
here, is familiar with its details/^ 

“ Indeed, Sir,” cried Edward, with great 
eagerness and emotion, ** the subject will be as 
novel to me as it can possibly be to you ; and 
permit me, without offence, to add, even more 
interesting ; for, though I owe to Mr. Walsing- 
ham,” he continued, all that a son can owe to 
the best and kindest of fathers, my acquaintance 
with the history of his life, anterior to his settle- 
ment on the banks of the Rye as my guardian 
and protector, extends but to what I have 
casually picked up during the fervency of your 
late recognition of each other. Let me join 
my entreaties, therefore, to yours, my good and 
venerable bard ; and pardon me, most generous 
of men,” he pursued, addressing Mr.Walsing- 
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ham, if I venture to remark, that Lluellyn has 
some claim upon you for a communication 
which he has himself so liberally bestowed.” 

I readily admit it,” answered Mr. Walsing- 
liam, “ nor shall it have been altogether made 
in vain ; but you should recollect Edward,” 
turning upon him a look in which affection was 
tempered with some slight shade of reproof, 

that I am bound by ties from which I cannot 
at present emancipate myself. Yet I frankly 
confess,” directing himself to Lluellyn, that 
as far as I can in honour go, no one is so fully 
entitled as yourself, my valued friend, to my 
most unreserved confidence. All, therefore, 
that I can impart I will, and it is probable, I 
think, that a little time may develope the rest. 
But I am giving an importance, by this kind of 
introductory parade, to what in itself may be of 
little worth or interest.” 

No doubt you recollect the evening when, 
as the sun was sinking behind Llanddwyneven 
Priory, we parted for the last time. How beau* ‘ 
tiful, I can well remember, rolled the waves of' 
Caernarvon Bay in that reposing light ; how soft, 
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how tranquil^ yet how glowing ! ‘ To-niorrow, 
never to return,’ I said, ‘ I leave my native 
land !* The tears started in thine eyes, Lluellyn, 
— we embraced and rushed asunder! Alas! 
since that sad moment how many cares, how 
many afflictions have pressed heavy on us both ! 
Yet thy lot, I must confess, hath had more of 
misery in it than mine own ; and I honour thee, 
Lluellyn, more than I do the noblest potentate 
on earth, that thou hast borne it with such 
firmness and resignation I But it would be, 
indeed, not^ only weakness but ingratitude to 
complain, for though the storm has raged around 
us, and its gloom still hovers over our heads, 
we can nevertheless recall many hours of sun- 
shine and of joy ; nor do we now want that best 
of all consolations, the Christkin’s hope and 
trust, that he that made us, is about to hush our 
sorrows in a world of love and peace. — I am, 
however, too widely deviating from my subject, 
and I hasten, therefore, to remark, that I have 
ever considered it as one of the most pleasing 
circumstances in my life, that when my duty 
called me from a land of romantic grandeur, 
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from a laud of rock, of mountain, and of flood, 
it was to place me in one of still greater sublimity 
and beauty. 

You well know, from an ardent participation 
in the same taste, how great may be the attach- 
ment to this species of scenery, and can, there- 
fore, easily conceive, however painful for a time 
must have been the separation from my country, 
and the friends of my youth, that a journey to 
Switzerland was likely to afford no unacceptable 
compensation. It was to my uncle, as, I think, 
you wc»*c informed on the eve of my departure, 
that I was about to go as his chosen pupil for 
the sacred ministry. He was a clergyman of 
the Reformed Church at Meyringen, a large 
and neat village, and the capital burgh of Has- 
liland, a district in the Canton of Berne. 

Never shall I forget my emotions as, 
entering Switzerland by the South of France, 
1 passed through the Pays De Vaud, and the 
southern part of the Cantons of Friburgh and 
Berne, on my way to tlie place of my destination. 
It was about six o’clock, on the evening of a fine 
day in summer, that I reached Rolle on the 
northern bank of the Lake of Geneva. The 

X 2 
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sun was sinking behind the ridge of Jura, and 
his rich and glowing tints slept like molten 
gold on the tranquil bosom of the lake, while all 
its opposite magnificent and truly elysian shores 
were splendidly illumined by the setting light. 
I traced the borders of the lake as far as Vevay 
and Villeneuve, enchanted with the contrasted, 
wild, and picturesque scenery which every 
moment presented itself, and lost in admiration 
of that prospect of great and elevated forms 
which the distant summits of the Alps of St. 
Bernard and Mont Blanc offered to the asto- 
nished view. Much as I had been accustomed 
to a striking and varied aspect of country, I now 
felt that even in imagination I had never pic- 
tured to myself any thing at all adequate to the 
combination of grandeur, sublimity, and beauty 
which was here unveiled before me. At my 
feet reposed, in every graceful diversity of rock, 
and wood, and water, of romantic hill and se- 
questered valley, the most delicious and tran- 
quillizing scenes of pastoral sweetness and 
amenity ; and in close juxta-position with these 
happy and undisturbed seclusions, rose the bold 
and imposing forms of simple and majestic 
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nature, while, at the same time, still farther 
removed, and impressing the soul with the awful 
idea of infinity, towered an uninterrupted chain 
of immense mountains, and everlasting glaciers, 
whose caverned masses and enormous rocks, 
rising one above another, capped with eternal 
snow, and resounding at times with the wildest 
uproar of elemental strife, produced in the mind 
an almost involuntary shudder. 

But neither pen nor pencil can do justice 
to this magnificent theatre of Almighty power, 
where beauty sits smiling as it were in the lap 
of horror, and where the eye takes in at once 
scenes which, as objects of their art, might alike 
excite the admiration and despair of Claude or 
Salvator Rosa. I must therefore be content to 
state, that after travelling through a tract in 
which every rock and river, every cataract and 
precipice is discriminated by ever endless modi- 
fications of the wild, the terrific, and the pic- 
turesque, with the Valais on my right hand, 
and the mountains of Furca and St. Gothard in 
front, I at length arrived at Meyringen, and 
was most cordially received by my kind relative, 
who had been long expecting me, and to whom 
X 3 
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indeed, as death had bereaved him of all his 
children, I became as a son. 

I found him situated in one of the most 
romantic vallies of the rapid Aar, at the foot of 
Mount Housli, surrounded by meadows of the 
most luxuriant verdure, and these beautifully 
dotted with cottages embosomed in groups of 
beech and pine. Close by the village, which 
stands on the verge of the Canton of Under- 
waklen, rush from the hills of Housli two per- 
pendicular cascades, called the torrents of Alp- 
bach, the ix)ar of whose waters, often very con- 
siderable in volume, may be occasionally heard 
to a great distance. Near these, and trickling 
gently over the face of the bare rock with a 
softly murmuring noise, glides another fall, 
termed the Dorf-bach, while farther on, and 
glistening through a hanging grove of pines, 
are seen the descending streams of the Mille- 
bach. 

Few places, indeed, even in Switzerland, 
can surpass Meyringen, either in the beauty or 
singularity of its scite. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the sources of the Aar, the Pentis, 
the Rhone, and the Rhine, it is surrounded by 
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objects of stupendous grandeur or romantic 
Jovclines^. To -the south arc the Glaciers of 
Grindelwald, and here the gigantic mountains 
of the Sheider, the Wetterhorn, the Shreckhorn, 
and the Jungfrau, connect it with the fertile 
i (*gion of the Upper Valais ; to the north it lias 
the Lake of Lucerne ; to the south-east Mount 
St. Gothard and the Grisons, and to the west 
the Lakes of Brientz and of Thun ; whilst the 
Reich enbach, a mountain torrent abounding in 
cataracts, and which rises at the foot of the 
Wetterhorn, Joins, after pouring down the pre- 
cipices of Mount Sheider, the Aar, as it rolls 
through Meyringcn, and exhibiting, within two 
miles of this junction, a perpendicular fall of 
two hundred feet, whose variety in its stages of 
descent, and whose foam and spray, and deafen- 
ing sound, astonish while they delight the be- 
holder I 

Nor had this place acquired more celebrity 
for the attraction of its scenery than for those 
which distinguished its inhabitants j for the 
men were esteemed superior both in strength 
and symmetry of proportion to the generality of 
their neighbours, and the women enjoyed a 
X 4 
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similar reputation for the tallness of tlieir sta- 
ture, the expressive sweetness of their features, 
and for the fine brown hair which they cherished 
with peculiar care, and wore in the most fascinat- 
ihg style, 

“ Hither then had my uncle come early in 
life, in consequence pf an attachment which he 
had formed for a Swiss lady, a native of this 
place, into whose company he had been acci- 
dentally thrown during a short excursion to the 
continent ; and here had he long resided, the 
pastor of a small flock, to whom he was inex- 
pressibly dear, not only for the religious in- 
struction which he had the happy art of con- 
veying in the most useful and impressive manner, 
but for the uniform simplicity and goodness of 
his heart. His cottage, or, to give it a more 
dignified appellation, his little parsonage, was 
situated on the banks of the Aar, and but a few 
hundred yards from the church, whose old and 
ivyed tower, just rising above a grove of larch 
and fir, seemed the very image of repose and 
peace. Nothing, indeed, could be more sooth- 
ing and delicious than the character of this 
chosen spot, when, as the sun was descending, 
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his farewell beams glowed on the turrets of the 
sacred building, and then burnt with lingering 
splendour on the summits of the dark forests of 
pine which crowned the adjacent mountains, 
while, at the same time, the murmur of the 
neighbouring cascades,* the deep and solemn 
sounding of the rushing Aar, and the lowing of 
the herds on its banks, formed a combination of 
tones that irresistibly lulled the mind to calm- 
ness and serenity, more especially if at the same 
moment, as was often the case, the breathing of 
the shepherd's pipe was heard remotely through 
the valley. 

As tranquil and as hallowed as the scene 
which smiled around him, were the thoughts 
and feelings of my noble relative, as I may justly 
term him ; for there was in his every action, in 
his entire conduct and manner, a certain sim- 
plicity and purity of intention, a kind of divine 
quietude . of heart, which stamped upon his 
character a something approaching to sub- 
limity. Nor was the regulation of his little 
household, conducted by her who had for 
nearly half a century been the partner of his 
cares and affections, and who had ever looked 
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up to him w ith the most enthusiastic love and 
admiration, less remarkable for its simple and 
unostentatious style. Extraordinary neatness 
and convenience, indeed, were visible through- 
out, but not the smallest indication of any 
thing which could be construed into a tendency 
tow'ards luxury or show. His fiiniiture and 
food were of the plainest description, and, with 
few exceptions, tlie produce of his immediate 
neighbourhood; nor was there, in fact, a trace 
of expenditure that could reasonably have been 
sparAl, if w e include within the meaning of this 
declaration, as w’^e ought in all liberality to do, 
his drawings, engravings, and books, of which 
he had a large and valuable collection. His 
time and property were, in short, consecrated 
to his little flock ; on their happiness he built 
his own; and for their wxdl-being here and 
hereafter, were all the energies of his active 
and benevolent mind successfully and almost 
incessantly brought forth,] 

That he was beloved in return, with a 
warmth, and devotedness, and sincerity, almost 
peculiar to the strong feelings and unsophisti- 
cated virtues of this Alpine race ; that he was 
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reverenced for his learning, and his words 
treasured up as if they had issued from an 
oracle, and that few ever left him without being 
wiser and better, without purer resolves, and 
added hope and consolation, may, from the 
sketch which I have just given of him, be easily 
conceived, and as readily credited. 

Such was the sage in whose family I en- 
joyed the singular felicity of being domesticated 
for more than twelve years, deriving from his 
instructions, and above all, from his example, 
the nmst perfect and lovely idea of the pastoral 
office and character. When I Took back, in- 
deed, upon the period which I spent in this 
happy valley, upon its stupendous mountains 
and resounding cataracts, upon its woods, its 
streams, its rocks, its green retreats and social 
cottages, and on the human virtues which were 
there nurtured and matured, a picture is pre- 
sented to my imagination which almost realises 
what we are taught to conceive of a paradise on 
earth. 

Nor will the approximation to this state be 
deemed less close or less entitled to verisimili- 
tude, when I add, that it was here I first felt 
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the influence of that passion which, when pro- 
perly directed and controlled, constitutes the 
best and purest of all human enjoyments. 
Yes, it was here, and under the approving 
eye of him whose sanction had been ever 
estimated as a blessing, that my heart first 
learnt to glow with those emotions which arise 
from virtuous love; and it was then, Lluellyn, 
that ray harp, which had long Iain neglected 
and untouched, was re -awakened into being. 
There lives, my friend, a mysterious conso- 
nancy between the music of sweet sounds and 
that interior harmony of the soul which love 
attunes, an interchange of sympathy of which I 
had never felt the force until this tenderest of 
attachments had taught me to associate the 
name of Maria Orlenstein with the melodies of 
my native land. 

It was then, whilst wandering by the foam- 
ing waters, of the Aar, or reposing at the foot of 
the gently-gliding Dorf-bach, and whilst the 
reminiscences of my Cambrian relatives came 
mingled with the music of their hills and 
streams, that the image of this lovely girl rose 
blended with the song- Then sweeter shone 
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the setting sun, tlien balmier breathed the 
evening ^gale, a glow more pleasing tinged 
the pine-crowned rock, a sound more sooth- 
ing issued from the falls ; and whilst softer 
swelled the harp in memory of long-severed 
friends, more intensely did the bosom feel the 
hope and transport of responding love. 

“ But the recollection of these scenes so 
dear to opening life, remains still so vividly 
impressed upon my mind, that I am in danger, 

I perceive, notwithstanding the lapse of years, 
of becoming too much a rhapsodist on the oc- 
casion. I will endeavour, therefore, in a more 
subdued tone to state, that Maria Orlenstein 
was a native of Friburg, and a relation of my 
uncle’s by marriage, that she was about the age 
of nineteen when I first saw her beneath his 
roof, and that a more interesting or more amiable 
young woman, not even Switzerland, with all 
her modest and retiring virtues, had ever pro- 
duced. She had been partly educated under 
the care of my uncle, and many of the drawings 
which I had so much admired in his book-room, 
were of her execution, and very faithfid and 
beautiful transcripts they were, of the most 
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striking parts of llie adjacent scenery. Slu' 
was also passionately fond of the poetry and 
music of her native country, and you may 
conceive the rapture which sparkled in her 
eyes when I struck the harp of Taliessin to 
those strains of liberty and affection which 
Switzerland has poured forth with such pro- 
fusion from all he« thousand hills and rocks. 

Lovely, however, as were her features, and 
delightful as were her accomplishments, these, 
I am persuaded, even young and unacquainted 
witli the world as 1 then was, woiiio not have 
secured my lasting attachment; it was to the 
simplicity and purity of her thoughts, to the 
devotional, yet rational and sublinio enthusiasm 
which she had imbibed from the couNorse and 
example of the Pastor of Meyrlngon, lliat she 
owed an influence over my heart which time has 
not diminished, and which death itself siiall not, 
I trust, dissolve. 

Maria, though not a constant resident, w.as 
a frequent visitor in the happy valley of Mey- 
ringen; our tastes were similar, and when, after 
some years of reciprocal and increasing regard, 
1 had, through the interest of my uncle, been 
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appointed to the care of the Church of Lauter- 
brueiinen, in Oberland, no objection was made 
to our marriage on the part of either parents or 
friends. Thither, therefore, in a few weeks after 
oiu hands had been united by our dear and 
(excellent relative, we retired, blest in each other, 
aiui in the consolatory prospect of keeping up 
an almost constant intercourse with our beloved 
fi lends on the banks of the Aar. 

Lautorbruennen, indeed, is little more than 
a day’s journey from the vale of Mey riugen ; but 
short as was the distance, such is the peculiar 
iialuro of this country, that it seemed situated in 
a world of its own. It consists, in fact, oi’ a 
number of cottages sprinkled over a valley of 
very singular beauty and verdure, but hidden as 
it were in the very bosom of the Alps. A chain 
of hills, of which Jungfrau is the highest point, 
a mountain of stupendous altitude, tbrms its 
eastern boundary, while the opposite extremity, 
though by no means so elevated, is yet more 
distinguished by the celebrated and truly won- 
derfull tall of the Staubbach, a torrent which 
rolls perpendicularly from so vast a height as to 
excite in tlie mind of the spectator the utmost 
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astonishnient mingled with awe. The larger 
volume of in fact^ is seen descending through 
the whole of its fall, a course of more than nine 
hundred feet clear of the overhanging mountain ; 
while a portion, striking midway against a pro- 
jection of the rock, flies olF with such violence as 
to resemble, on looking up to it, as you stmid 
beneath the cataract, the appearance of a cloud 
of dust, a phenomenon, indeed, which has given 
origin to the name it bears. 

Nor are these the sole wonders which dis- 
tinguish the immediate neighbourhood of this 
valley, for, within a three hours ride of it, you 
reach the tremendous glaciers which unfold 
themselves at the feet of the Breit-horn, regions 
of everlasting ice, deserts of eternal snow, and 
which, surrounded as they arc by the most rug- 
ged and almost impassable rocks, no human eye 
can view without a shuddering sensation of sub- 
limity and horror. 

Amid a country such as this, whose every 
aspect bears the character of the terrible and 
the immense, the little valley of Lauterbruennen, 
green as an emerald, watered by the most pel- 
lucid streams, interspersed with trees and shel- 
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tcrlng roofs, and inlaid with a thousand flowers, 
smiled lik’e a scene of enchantment. It looked 
as if it had been dropped into the bosom of 
tliese gigantic mountains by the arm of some 
beneficent Genius, in order that it might bloom 
with tenfold beauty and loveliness from the force 
of contrast. 

If ever Happiness dwelt among the sons 
of men, she* seemed resident with Maria and 
myself in the valley of Lauterbruennen. Se- 
cluded from the rest of the world, vice and folly 
had made slight inroads amongst us; to oblite- 
rate their traces proved no diflicult task, and, 
consequently, one source of unalloyed delight 
sprang from the consciousness of being able to 
preserve in all their pristine integrity, the piety 
and simplicity which had been from time 
immemorial the general characteristics of my 
little flock. 

To this moral prospect, calculated as it was 
to throw an ever-during complacency over the 
mind and spirits, were added the resources 
which flow from social and literary intercourse ; 
for, though far, aloof as we were from all the 
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bustle, temptations, and intrigues of busy life, 
there were not wanting, even in this very se- 
questered part of Switzerland, those \yho, not- 
withstanding our Alpine barrier, could find 
attractions in the confined circle at the fire side 
of the Pastor of Lauterbruennen, and wlio 
bi’ought with tliem the best qualifications of the 
head as well as of the heart. 

It was, moreov(5r, on a due estimate of 
ourselves, founded on a perfect dependency on 
Him from whom descends every good and 
gracious gift, on the pure union of our own wills 
and affections, on the continued cultivation of 
our own minds, and on the daily study of nature 
and of nature’s God, that our individual liap- 
piness was built. Thus employed, every 
morning did we waken as to a jubilee, and 
every evening found us resigned to peaceful and 
refreshing slumbers. The seasons, in short, 
rolled by laden with blessings on their 
wings, and I had only to wish, that when 
death put a period to our existence, the 
scene might be closed upon us together, and 
that to neither might be assigned the painful 
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jiiul afflictive task of weeping for the loss o(‘ 
tlic other! 

But uninterrupted happiness, my dear 
Lliiellyii) is not, nor ever will be here, the lot 
of man. It is only to be found in another and 
a better world ; and therefore it is, that pain, 
mental ns well as bodily, if not the constant, is, 
very generally, the companion of our journey 
through this sublunary scene. It is often, in 
fact, the medium through which we become 
purified and prepared for an infinitely higher 
state of being, of whose faculties and powers 
of enjoyment we can now form a very inade- 
quate idea. 

That it was in mercy, therefore, and not 
in anger, that it pleased the Almighty to deprive 
us of the domestic felicity which was rapidly 
rendering life an object of inordinate value and 
attachment, I can now, at length, readily believe. 
Yes, my friends, three years, three brief years 
had scarcely elapsed since our union, when 
Maria, she who had been to me all that fancy 
could pourtray, or human love could hope for, 
was snatched from me, together with the in- 
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fant which she had just borne, by the sudden 
stroke of death ! I must leave you to conceive 
the extreme misery, the agonizing sense of 
utter desolation, to which this event subjected 
me. Yet, wretched as I was, I still lingered at 
the grave of her whose memory I cherished 
with a fondness which no living object had 
power to share, and it was only by the com- 
pulsory interference of my friends, that I was, 
at length, driven from a spot where my health 
was daily falling a sacrifice to the indulgence of 
unavailing woe. 

^ To the kind and consolatory care, indeed, 
of my reverend uncle, under wliose roof I was 
again received, to his affectionate sympathj’^ 
and admonition, I owe the preservation of my 
existence, and the restoration of my peace of 
mind. Hfe it was, who judiciously allowing for 
the first overwhelming tide of grief, would not 
withhold a partial recurrence to the scene of my 
former happiness, to the turf where slept the 
remains of my beloved wife; but it was with 
the view of gradually weaning me from a 
luxury fatal lo my repose. He contrived to 
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render llic intervals of my visits insensibly 
longer, »and at last, strongly recommended, 
at least for a few years, a return to my native 
country, as even the scenery and recollections 
at Meyringen ke})t up a kind of feverish and 
morbid sensibility. To this advice, however, I 
felt a more than common repugnance, as to 
follow it would seem to tear me from every local 
association connected with the existence of my 
lost Maria. But an occurrence of a very ex- 
traordinary nature soon after added weight to 
my uncle’s proposition, and eventually placed 
me, not indeed in Wales, but in the sequestered 
Valley of the Rye.” 

As these words died on the lips of Mr.Wal- 
singham, marks of great agitation were visible 
ill the countenance and demeanour of Edward. 
His cheeks were alternately flushed with hope 
or pale with the hue of apprehension ; he trem- 
bled through every limb, and, at length, in a 
hurried accent and manner, exclaimed, “Thank 
heaven ! then I shall at last learn — ” 

Here he was suddenly interrupted by Mr. 
Walsingham, who, turning upon him a look in 
Y 3 
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which pity and deep feeling were strongly and 
very strikingly expressed, mildly and m tones 
of the utmost kindness, said, Be patient, my 
beloved Edward, nor anticipate what, upon 
recollection, you must be sensible it is not in 
my power, at present, to reveal. Something, 
however, you will obtain from what I feel my- 
self at liberty to add with regard to myself, 
though 1 am afraid it will but tend to augment 
your eagerness and anxiety after circumstances 
which, 1 am. sorry to say, must for a time re- 
main concealed. But I will keep you, as to 
what I have now to communicate, no longer in 
suspense. 

It was early on the evening of a line sum- 
mer's day, that, on my return from Lauterbru- 
ennen to Meyringen, I had reached a few 
cottages situated in a little valley at the foot of 
the Wetterhorn or Stormy Peak, and well pro- 
tected from its fury by some sheltering woods ; 
it was a place I generally had stopped at for 
the purpose of rest and refreshment, and here, 
as usual, myself and my dogs, for I was hlways 
accompanied in these excursions by some of the 
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l)rcecl celebrated for their sagacity and utility 
during# accidents iu these regions of snow, 
paused from our fatigue. We were informed 
that a small party, consisting of a lady and her 
child, and three servants and a guide, had just 
j)assed on their way to Lucerne from the hot 
baths of Leuk; and scarcely had we heard this 
news, and began our homely repast of coarse 
bread and cheese, when the thunder of a falling 
avalanche^ or large body of snow suddenly sepa- 
rated from the mountain, burst upon our cars. 
So tremendous was the sound, that we hail no 
doubt a very considerable mass had been pre- 
cipitated with overwhelming force ; and, sud- 
denly starting to our legs, myself and two of 
the peasantry, together with llic dogs, instantly 
took the road which wound at the base of the 
Wetterhorn, and had not procccdqjl more than 
a mile, w^hen we found the passage completely 
blocked up by part of a stupendous volume of 
snow that, after detaching itself from the sum- 
mit of the mountain, had not only filled the 
road but a great part of the adjacent valley. 

As it became evident from the action of 
Y 4? 
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the clogs, who are unerring on these occasioiib, 
that some unfortunate travellers had been just 
buried beneath the mass, we could entertain 
little doubt but that the party alluded to had 
fallen victims to the accident, and we therefore 
set earnestly to work, in the hope that, as pro- 
bably not many minutes had elapsed since their 
entombment, we might happily be. in time to 
preserve them from a premature death. 

In this expectation we were fortunately not 
mistaken; for, with the exception of the guide, 
who had been driven against a projecting piece 
of rock, and had received a violent contusion 
on the head, and one of the horses which had 
met with a somewhat similar injury, the re- 
mainder of the sufferers exhibited unequivocal 
signs of life. They were borne to the nearest 
cottage, and^ I had the inexpressible satisfaction 
of seeing the lady, a w^oman of great beauty of 
feature, and apparently of rank, and her little 
boy, a fine child who seemed between four and 
five years of age, together with their attendants, 
gradually recover IVom the torpor into which 
they had been thrown. 
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“■ As the place where they were, however, 
could Airnish no adequate acconiniodation for 
the night, and as Mcyringen might be reached 
without difficulty in about three hours, I 
urgently recommended that, as soon as they 
felt themselves sufficiently strong to bear the 
motion of the horses, we should slowly proceed 
thither, promising them, as I might well do from 
my knowledge of his character, a most cordial 
welcome from my uncle, for as long a period as 
their present distressing circumstances might 
require. The evening w^as balmy and clear, 
the moon promised to burst upon us in full un- 
clouded splendor, and giving up my horse for 
the accommodation of one of the party, and 
taking the bridle of that on which the little boy 
was carried fast asleep in the arms of his nurse, 
we set forward on our expedition. 

We were received, as I had expected, with 
the utmost kindness and attention, and in a few 
days both the lady and her son had perfectly 
recovered iVom the effects of their late accident. 
8he was, I found, a woman highly accomplished, 
and possessed of very fascinating manners ; but 
melancholy, it was evident, had long preyed 
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upon her spirits, and there seemed to be a 
burthen at her heart which she was rin vain 
endeavouring to shake off. Gratitude to my- 
self and to my uncle^ and that esteem and love 
for his character which it was impossible to 
view in domestic life witHbut quickly imbibing, 
soon brought about an intimacy between us> 
which under other circumstances might have 
required years to ripen. Her stay was leng- 
thened from days to weeks, and she was gradu- 
ally induced to unfold to us the circumstanccvS 
which, at an early period of her career, had 
withered the bloom upon her cheek, and filled 
her soul with agony and remorse. They were 
such, indeed, as called for every aid that religion 
could minister, and I am happy briefly to say, 
that the effect was ultimately not incommensu- 
rate to our wishes. 

So highly, in short, did she appreciate the 
principles which had led us, both aa men and 
Christians, to render her the services I ha^c 
just related, and so strongly in particular was 
she impressed in my ffiyour, as to make it her 
request, on* learning the history of my past life, 
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lliat 1 would, if possible, return with her to 
EnglaAl, and take charge of the education of 
her son. It was an arrangement, she said, so 
essential to her peace of mind, so necessary 
to render clfective the good work which we 
liad begun, tliat, -enforced as her representation 
was by the consent and approval of my 
uncle, I found it impossible not to comply. 

She had for some time past deemed it 
requisite, she added, to conceal her real rank 
and title, and as we concurred with her in 
thinking that the continuance of this secrecy 
was not only required for her peace of mind, 
but for the future happiness of her child, (and 
here Mr.Walsingham more particularly ad- 
dressed himself to Edward, whose agitation 
still remained extreme,) I hesitated not to 
pledge myself, in a manner the most solemn 
and obligatory, never, without her permission, 
to disclose her name, or the circumstances 
which, liappily for herself 1 trust, her sorrow 
and contrition had entrusted to our keeping. 

It was then agreed, for reasons which 1 
cannot now explain, that on our arrival in Eng 
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land, I should fix niy abode in this sequestered 
Valley of the Rye, a situation which, however 
silent and solitary, I preferred in my then state 
of mind, and do, indeed, still prefer to any one 
more public, and consequently more liable to 
interruption. It was in the summer of 1671 
that I first became an inhabitant of yonder 
cottage,” pointing in the direction of its scite, 
*• and in two or three months afterward, you, my 
dear Edward, were consigned to my care ; and 
I niust add, that, as I had been, under Provi- 
dence, instrumental in preserving your life, so 
I have ever felt a more than common interest 
in watching over your safety, and in conducting 
the progress of your education. I have che- 
rished, indeed, the affection of a father for you, 
and never, as you have heard me more than 
once affirm, never but with the cessation of my 
being, shall I fail to afford you the protec- 
tion which should flow both from the name 
and character.” 

Here Edward, oppressed by the tumult of 
his own emotions, threw himself at the feet of 
his generous preserver, and, after expressing in 
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the str^)ngeRt terms which language could con- 
vey, hil sense of gratitude and feelings of vene- 
ration, added, as he rose, and while the tears 
started in his eyes, And am I never then, my 
dear Sir, to learn the name of the unfortunate 
woman who gave me birth ?’* I will not say 
so,” replied Mr.Walsingham ; a time will, I 
have no doubt, arrive, when all shall be made 
known to you.” And of my father, Sir,” con- 
tinued the agitated youth, is he alive, and 
whither may I go to find him ?” It is not for 
your hajipiness or peace of mind, my son,” 
rejoined Mr.Walsingham, with great solemnity, 

that I should, at present, reveal him to you. 
He lives, indeed, but neither for his country, 
nor his friends. — But let us retire — the air 
feels close and dense, and I fear a storm is fast 
approaching.” 

As he said this, a flash of lightning passed 
through the Refectory, followed by a burst of 
thunder so loud and deep, as very sensibly to 
shake the mouldering walls by which they were 
surroimded. Hoel instantly started to the side 
of Lliiellyn, and Edward at the same time 
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offering his; arm to. the old man, they | imme- 
diately left the Ruins, preceded by Mr.Wal- 
singham,' who taking the most direct route to 
the cottage, they fortunately reached it before 
the rain, which shortly afterwards fell heavy and 
incessant for some hours, began to descend. 

(To he co7itv7ue(L) 
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